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Fig. 1.—Tuz Dagmar Costume.—Cur Parrern, No. 3502: Basque, 
Over-Sgirt, AND Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 


Fics, 1 axp 2—AUTUMN TOILETTES.—[Sez next Pace.] 


Fig. 2.—Tue Mouikre Coat.—Cur Parrery, No, 3503: 
Price, 25 Cents, 
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Autumn Toilettes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on front page. 


Fig. 1.—Tue Dacwar Costume. This hand- 
some costume is of Russian green cashmere, with 
appliqué velvet leaves on the corsage, the apron, 
and the drapery bow. The cashmere basque is 
of simple shape, with pointed front, and smooth- 
ly fitted round back with the large bow of dra- 
pery set upon it. The bouffant sleeves are finish- 
ed with a cuff of écru embroidery on guipure 
net. The round skirt is plain in front, and falls 
in loose kilt pleats behind. The apron of fig- 
ured stuff is attached to the belt of the lower 
skirt, and falls in lengthwise folds of plain goods 
to match those of the costume. Small bonnet 
of Russian green velvet, with a coronet front, 
back of which is a puff of yellow velvet, some 
velvet ribbon loops, and a yellow aigrette. Strings 
of velvet ribbon. Tan-colovred Suéde gloves. 

Fig. 2.—Tue Moire Coat. This long coat 
is made of rough-finished Pékin wool with Czar 
brown stripes alternating with Venetian stripes 
of gay colors. Its peculiar feature is the full 
Moliére vest of dull ottoman silk which is put on 
outside the buttons and shirred at top and bot- 
tom. It is worn to open over a pleated skirt of 
the material used for the vest. Black velvet hat, 
with fur-lined brim and cluster of ostrich tips. 
Gray Suéde gloves. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor for these models. 
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* Incomparably the best illustrated magazine for the 
young."’—LovIsvVILLE Post. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw Itiustratep WEEKLY, 


Published August 21, contains the opening chapters 
of a New Serial Story by Lucy C. Litiie, entitled 


‘Dick ARD DD.” 


A very interesting story, entitled “ Two Girls,” 
is contributed by Wiis B. Atten. Jivmy 
Brown gives a most amusing account of the events 
that put a stop to “ Sue's Wedding.” The art- 
work in this number is brilliant and attractive. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
SUBSCRIPTION Price, $1.50 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harrer’s Youna Propie 
will be sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 





(™ Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Movurninc Dresses, Wraprincs, Bonnets, Caps, 
ete., together with a full description of the pre- 
vailing Mourning Styles ; Ladies’ AUTUMN StRRET 
and House Dresses, PoLonatses, and WRaPPINGS ; 
Children’s Aurumn Suits; Fancy-Work, ete. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 











AMONG ANALOGIES. 


(PAHERE was an old superstition with the 
Hebrews, we have heard, that the world 
was finished somewhere in the completed 
summer——a pretty superstition, however 
well or ill founded, that supposed the orb 
to have issned from its Maker’s hand, to 
flash along its sempiternal path, all perfect 
in full flower and beauty, as if it were not 
done till it were well done. It is to this, 
possibly, that Hoop refers in his song: 


“Tis like the birthday of the world, 

When earth was born in bloom; 

The light is made of many dyes, 
The air is all perfume. 

There’s crimson buds, and white, and blue; 
The very rainbow showers 

Have turned to blossoms where they fell, 
And sown the earth with flowers.” 


Whatever the superstition is, certainly it is 
only by that time that the earth is really 
finished, soaked by the sun till stored with 
heat and vitality, and brought to its best 
fullness and wealth. A lover of nature, 
looking back over the year, feels at the close 
of August somewhat as one does who has 
watched a sunrise open the landscape, with 
the effect of a revelation in seeing color aft- 
er color unfolded, the white first faintly 
glimmering, and then the yellow, the foliage 
still massively dark, the slow deepening of 
rich reds from dusky brown, the appearance 
of pale rose-colors, the fall splendor of the 
green leaves, then the delicacy of purple 
and lavender, and lastly, when the radiance 
of sunshine fell full upon them, the clear 
fine blues. As all these tints and hues have 
passed before one, so does the procession of 
the year seem to have defiled before those 
that look back from this point of view, al- 
though with some differences of color; for if 
the yellow dandelion come usually among 
the first, the dark blue violet and the pale 
purple hepatica have sometimes outstripped 
it, and the infinitely delicate rose of the 
ground-laurel at least accompanies it. De- 
spite all the beauty of rose and honey- 
suckle, it seems that only the strong mid- 





summer heats kindle the richer and ruder 
tints of crude orange and scarlet and deep- 
est burning gold, such as that in which the 
chandelier and Turk’s-cap lilies glow, the 
cardinals blaze, and the golden-rods flame, 
and in the gardens makes a splendor with 
dahlias and gladioles, as if the light were too 
strong for anything less strong to confront 
it; and one feels that only when all these 
colors light their fires, and the shrill whirr 
of the locust expresses them in sonnd, has 
summer reached its height and the earth 
shown reason for its being, let the sun be 
leaving us, and the days be as much shorter 
than pale June days as they please. 

It is a singular analogy which is offered 
with the life of human flowers by the growth 
of those of a frailer and more perishable sort. 
Fair and sweet and delicate are youth and 
maidenhood as the strawbell and anemone 
and twin linneas; rich and beautiful are the 
early years of life as roses and as carnations 
are; but in the riper, maturer life is strength 
for vital work that needs must exhaust the 
earth, so soon is it to be followed by mild 
decay. Our statesmen do their great work 
in this season; our poets try their wings in 
May and June, but their larger flight is now; 
our novelists write from intuition only till 
the ripeness of experience comes; our young 
lawyers may have talent aud acumen, but 
they have not the power that is theirs later 
with rounded intelleet and completer know- 
ledge of life; our young pbysicians may be 
fresh from walking famous hospitals abroad, 
but they have not the habits and memories 
of twenty years by night and day at the side 
of sick-beds to make their wisdom seem like 


fancy with their airy eloquence and gift of 
words, but they will not touch the heart as 
they do when they have tasted at all the 
springs of sorrow and sympathy the draught 
that added years, and they alone, shall prof- 
fer them. It has needed what is equivalent 
to the fervent and accumnlated heats, which 
belong to that middle of life as of the year, 
to call out the full force of what is in them, 
and the flame burns then with all its might, 
for presently it must fall in ashes, presently 
the heats will all be gone; no more will the 
vita! efflux of the receding sun send its im- 
pulse through the roots of life, no more will 
soul or flower expand to the rich light of 
day, but the autumn damps and the chill 
of the grave will rise round them. 

Yet it is unwise to pursue too far the 
analogies which abide in all visible crea- 
tion and its ways. He would aehieve little 
who suspended his hand while he lingered 
over the fact that to-morrow he dies; it 
would bring a chill upon the faculties as if 
one drew a cloud across the sky. Life in 
this late summer season grows precious as 
it is sweet; and if analogy shows us its 
speedy close, it also shows us that, every- 
thing in mute life accomplishing its pur- 
pose, it is not for us to pause and question, 
not for us alone to die without accomplish- 
ing ours. It may be that we have the part 
of the useful growth of the fields, and en- 
rich the race by our labors; it may be our 
province only to grow in the sun, and dis- 
play our beauty and our sweetness to those 
whom they will benefit; in either case we 
fail if we but once fail to be receptive to 
the cosmic influence that feeds us and uses 
us as it created us, and allow ourselves to 
feel that it is for so little while it is for no 
use or joy that we are here, and hang our 
heads like a flower that wilts upon its stem 
because there is a worm at the root. 





THE TROUSSEAU. 


HAT a world of worry and expense in 
most cases goes into the preparation 
of the trousseau! What solemn conferences 
with the modiste and the haberdasher! What 
hours spent deciding upon fabrics, shades, 
and styles, in the draping of stuffs, the ar- 
rangement of decorations, in taxing one’s 
mind to imagine symphonies in colors sach 
as the dressmaker may be able to execute! 
One unused to the fashion of the age, upon 
seeing a modern trousseau, would certainly 
believe that the bride never expected to 
have a cent to spend upon her wardrobe, in 
the future, or another rag as long as she 
lived; or that she was to be exiled to some 
uncivilized shore where clothes were unat- 
tainable; or that the cotton and woollen 
factories were about to strike work, and 
velvets, silks, and laces were no longer to 
be imported. Phyllis is naturally anxious 
to have as fine an outfit as her intimate 
friend, and if it should be a trifle finer it 
will not hurt her feelings; indeed, it is sus- 
pected in some instances that the excite- 
ment of selecting and spending, of revelling 
in pretty things, and having one’s pick of 
fallals, of seeing one’s self and being seen 
in gorgeous array, sometimes puts the ques- 
tion of love into the background : sentiment 
is eclipsed by the sewing-machine and the 
dressmaker’s patterns. 
In the place of having lost herself in an- 





other, Phyllis appears to have lost herself 
in dry-goods and furbelows. What can be 
the object of gathering together such a su- 
perfluity of clothes? These multitndinous 
gowns must surely be out of fashion before 
she can exhibit them to an.admiring world: 
therefore we are to infer that she procured 
them for the pleasure of having them re- 
modelled presently. These dozens of under- 
wear, with all their fine embroidery, how 
yellow they will become before she can pos- 
sibly use them! It seems as if these things 
should occupy a secondary place in her 
thoughts at this season, whereas they ap- 
pear to demand her whole attention. The 
poetry of the period is overshadowed by the 
prose of clothes. One may have raiment 
any day, but most people marry only once 
in a lifetime. Why make it an era of frip- 
pery, consecrated altogether to the toilette ? 
Why overdo the business, and make the 
trousseau an apology for vulgar vanity and 
extravagance, as if marriage and love were 
minor affairs, and dress the main interest of 
existence? At this time of her life, to be 
sure, Phyllis is especially anxious to look 
charming in somebody’s eyes; and without 
question there is a spell, a je ne sais quoi, 
about fine clothes, which lends attraction 
even toa plain bride ; and perhaps this is her 
excuse for amassing them, if she has the 
grace to look for one. 





MONEY-MAKING BY SINGING. 


rJ HE best immediate opening for a young wo- 
man who desires to make money by singing, 


, é | but has had no experience in the business, is in 
genius; our young preachers may tickle the | 


the church choir. I know that a prejudice pre- 
vails in some quarters against the use of one’s 
voice in the singing of hymns and psalms if one 
expects to rise to the dignity of appearing in op- 
era; and it was only the other day that I heard 
a sculptor, who has a good ear for music, declare 
that when listening to an operatic singer he could 
tell at once whether she had ever exercised her 
gifts much in a church choir. Teachers of vocal 
music—of whom there are in New York a larger 
number in proportion to the population than in 
any other city of the world—are accustomed to 
foster this prejudice, if in many cases they have 
not already created it; but then a Philistine 
would explain that motives of self-interest prompt 
their conduct in this respect, and that if they did 
not hope to retain control of their promising pu- 
pils they would not object to seeing them seek 
engagements in the ecclesiastical field, where ear- 
nest friends are sure to spring up in the pathway 
of the successful young executant. The little 
singing that is required of a member of a church 
choir is more likely to aid her voice than to hurt 
it, if it has been properly trained; and so far as 
the Catholic church choirs are concerned, every- 
body knows that most of our imported operatic 
singers are glad of an opportunity to please the 
recording angel by contributing their gifts to the 
service of sacred song. Sometimes, of course, 
the lightest work will injure a voice as much as 
the heaviest; and sometimes, undoubtedly, when 
a church quartette is compelled to lift up its voices 
in competition with congregational singing, those 
voices become strained; but there is no reason 
in the nature of the case why a singer in a church 
choir should injure her voice. 

Suppose, then, that our inexperienced young 
singer has made up her mind to accept the best 
immediate opportunity open to her, and to try 
for a position in a choir. She will go, perhaps, 
to a musical agent, and ask him to enter her 
name as an applicant on his books. I saw re- 
cently fourteen folio pages filled ‘with the names 
of such applicants: for our young artist in search 
of dollars must know that in New York, at least, 
the supply of singers is vastly in excess of the de- 
mand. Nota tenth of the ardent young songsters 
whose names and wants cover those fourteen 
pages are likely to attain the fruition of their 
hopes. There are not choirs enough in the city 
or the suburbs to show vacancies for them, and 
many a fond mother whose daughter is cherish- 
ing aspirations in this direction would really do 
better financially were she to make a shop-girl 
of ber. But this is neither here nor there; our 
ambitious young aspirant is not to be deterred 
from trying her fortune because multitudes of 
her comrades have failed and are failing. She, 
at any rate, will succeed, she feels, and we trust 
to her Musical Majesty that she will. 

Behold her, then, at the office of the musical 
agent, in {1:11 pursuit of her purpose, and with 
the usual roil of music under her arm. 

“Have you ever sung in » ‘hurch choir, mad- 
am ?” asks the agent. 

“No.” 

“ Have you any knowledge of church music ?” 

“ Not particularly.” 

“Can you sing a hymn or psalm tune at sight ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Well, then, madam, I must tell you that you 
are not qualified for the position you seek. But 
there are choirs with fine choruses, and if you 
will enter a chorus, and stay there six months or 
a year, you will perhaps become a member of a 
quartette choir.” 

The advice, though not especially inspiriting, 
has the qualities of being neither novel nor un- 
sound. It has been given hundreds of times, and 
to young women who have already had a training 
of perhaps two years under an Italian teacher of 
music, Strange though it may seem to the un- 
initiated, New York city is the habitat of more 
than one Italian teacher of music who, for a fee 
of from two dollars and a half to five dollars a 
lesson, has taught his pupil to sing nicely parrot 
fashion, but has not taught her to read music; 








she sings by ear very well, but she can not sing 
by note. 

If our voung artist concludes to take this ad- 
vice, and has the good fortune to obtain mem- 
bership in the chorus of a church that is inter- 
ested in its music, she will receive from ten to 
twenty dollars a month in some cases, and in 
others no money at all. But, in lieu of the cash, 
the organist will perhaps give her weekly some 
valuable instruction in secular music not less 
than in sacred, and the road to membership in a 
quartette choir will be opened to her. Meantime 
she may be selected to sing some soft and low 
strains at a funeral, where her voice may make 
an impression favorable enough to result in an 
increase of her salary as a chorister, or in the 
hastening of her promotion to the quartette choir. 
On the supposition that such will be the case, let 
us caution our incipient prima donna, first, not 
to tell any of the other choristers that her pay is 
larger than theirs, and secondly, not to sing too 
loud while she still remains only a chorister. 
Neglect in either of these particulars is likely to 
retard her promotion, and even to imperil her 
position. 

At length, we will say, she has become a full- 
fledged member of a quartette choir. How much 
money can she make out of her new honors ? 
Mrs. Imogen Brown, the leading soprano of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, has a salary of $1000 a 
year, and, it is said, a further emolument of $2000 
a year provided for her by subscription. Miss 
Thursby, when the leading soprano of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle Church, received, it is said, simi- 
lar rewards. But such instances are exceptional. 
The average pay of the soprano of a church quar- 
tette choir is not more than $600 a year, and $350 
is considered a very fair remuneration. Her du- 
ties are to sing one rehearsal night a week, and 
at two services on Sunday, and she must be a 
cultivated person with a good voice, and accus- 
tomed to the service she performs. If her voice 
is unusually good, and has had some intelligent 
training, she may begin at $200 or $300 a year, 
without the preliminary experience. A young 
woman with such a voice obtained such a posi- 
tion a short time ago, and within a few days aft- 
er signing her agreement received three similar 
offers at increased prices. In two years she will 
probably command $600, $800, perhaps $1000 
per annum. 

The position, too, has certain perquisites. It 
brings to her side the social influence that will 
exert for her its own valuable kind offices. It 
leads to other engagements: for instance, to en- 
gagements to sing at private entertainments—a 
practice much in vogue nowadays during the 
fashionable season. The fee on such occasions 
is usually $25, but singers like Miss Beebe re- 
ceive more, and an entertainer like Mr. Vander- 
bilt might give a check for almost any amount. 
Social influence can secure for our young artist 
engagements in the concert hall, where she will 
be the recipient of from $25 to $100 a perform- 
ance. Mr. Theodore Thomas usually pays his 
vocal soloists $100, but these are almost always 
professionals, amateurs getting no pay save the 
honor of having been invited to sing: by a pro- 
fessional is meant a singer who has been before 
the public for some time, and who makes sing- 
ing, or the teaching of singing, her entire busi- 
ness; by an amateur is meant—almost anybody. 

But if our young artist asks what annual in- 
come she can depend upon, what moneys she 
may be sure of receiving month by month, the 
answer is that she can be sure of nothing at all. 
That excellent contralto, Miss Hope Glenn, who 
Jast winter sang in the Nilsson concerts, said, with 
utmost pathos, to a friend: “ How strange is this 
gift of song! Situated as it is in the chords of 
the throat, the slightest cold, the slightest mental 
trouble, will interfere with its use, and perhaps 
render it entirely inoperative.” Miss Nilsson her- 
self has recently given expression to similar sen- 
timents, and every singer knows how just they 
are. An engagement in a church choir may be 
depended upon while it lasts, and so may a se- 
ries of paying pupils, if one has them. But op- 
portunities to sing at private parties and in the 
concert hall come and go like the birds of passage 
that they are. There are so many singers, so 
many teachers, that the mass are left out in the 
cold. 

Opera is a different field altogether—different 
in its social aspects; for while in the church 
choir, the private party, and the concert hall our 
young singer is among her friends and among 
Americans who will protect her, in the opera-house 
her associates are for the most part foreigners, 
some of whom have little regard for a woman’s 
character or reputation. Yet a great many of 
our best singers and truest women have reached 
the heights of their present positions through the 
chorus of the opera. Only, where the danger is 
greater our young artist will exercise the greater 
care. A chorus singer in English opera receives 
about fifteen dollars a week ; in Italian opera, from 
fifteen to twenty dollars a week. Her costumes 
in English opera she usually pays for herself; in 
Italian opera the manager usually pays for them. 
A leading singer in Italian opera receives from 
$100 to $400 a month for the lighter parts; for 
the principal parts, from $500 a month to $2000 a 
night. Madame Patti’s salary last winter of $4500 
a night—and next winter of $5500 a night—is, 
of course, beyond all generalization, and stands 
apart. Madame Gerster received about $4000 a 
month when under Strakosch; Madame Lucca 
about the same. Miss Cary’s terms were $500 a 
night. The scale is very sliding, and the great 
prime donne command almost as much as they 
ask. But there are only a few of them—three 
or four at most—and in the European cities they 
cost less than here. In English comic opera, at 
the Casino, Miss Lillian Russell’s salary was $300 
weekly, a sum much greater than is ordinarily 
paid to a leading soprano. 

Is it necessary for our young artist who has 
operatic aspirations to go to Italy to study? 
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Some advantages, doubtless, are offered by such 
an expatriation. The Italian climate is a foe to 
sore throat, and in Italy one finds a school of mu- 
sic, and sometimes a ready road to preferment. 
But how many American girls are stranded wrecks 
on its too hospitable shores! Let us note this 
one fact, namely, that the most successful Amer- 
ican singers were educated for their profession, 
not in Italy, but in America. Miss Cary never 
went abroad to study. Miss Kellogg was a prima 
donna of importance before she crossed the At- 
lantic. Miss Thursby was trained in New York 
under the tuition of the late Madame Ruders- 
dorff, and had made her success before she saw 
Florence or Rome. As almost every Italian tenor 
thinks that if once in America he could com- 
mand the prices of Signor Campanini, America 
abounds in Italian tenors; and since, on their ar- 
rival, they ascertain that there is little room for 
them all on the stage of the Academy of Music, 
New York city abounds in Italian teachers of mu- 
sic. The best instruction that Italy is capable 
of giving, America is capable of giving through 
the sons of Italy who have sought her coasts. I 
have mentioned Miss Thursby. Her first public 
appearance as a soloist was about the year 1865, 
under the direction of Mr. Wardwell, at a church- 
choir concert in New York city. A girl of sev- 
enteen, she sang a piece, and received some com- 
plimentary notices from the press. She was then 
a member of the choir of Dr. Porter’s Reformed 
Church in Williamsburg. Thence she went sue- 
cessively to the Plymouth Church choir, to the 
choir of Dr. Chapin’s church, and to the choir of 
the Broadway Tabernacle Church, each new move 
being accompanied by a large increase of salary. 
Although some of her friends have earnestly ad- 
vised her to study for opera, she has been wise 
enough not to heed their counsels. She has not 
the voice to succeed in opera, but she has become 
rich and celebrated by contenting -herself with 
the lesser laurels of the concert hall. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CAMEL’S-HAIR BONNETS. 


TPNHE plaited camel’s-hair bonnets introduced 
last winter are again largely imported, as 
their rough surfaces and dark colors make them 
appropriate for the cloth and homespun costumes 
made by tailors. The camel’s-hair is almost as 
thick as felt, and is cut in strips and braided with 
chenille cord in basket patterns. The shapes are 
small, with well-defined crown and a small coro- 
net. They are shown in all the new gray, brown, 
and dark blue shades, with also red and green, 
and in some cases two colors are combined, as 
green with brown, red with green, or brown with 
blue. They are trimmed with velvet ribbon loops 
forming an irregular rosette, and a bird or clus- 
ter of wings or of ostrich tips. 


CORDUROY-FELT AND CLOTH BONNETS. 


A novelty this season is blocked felt bonnets 
pressed into small fluted stripes like corduroy, 
These have a very warm and substantial appear- 
ance, and will be used for morning, travelling, 
ete. They have wide Astrakhan silk or plush 
binding on the edges, and may be trimmed with 
the new galloons, or with velvet, birds, and wings. 
The cloth bonnets introduced last winter will be 
used again to match cloth costumes. They are 
made of the cloth of the dress drawn smoothly 
over a very light frame, and have not the stiff, 
blocked-out appearance of felt bonnets. They 
are very handsome when made of pale gray cloth, 
finished on the edge of the brim with a roll or 
twist of many small folds of darker gray velvet, 
which is entwined with steel or silver cord, a 
dark red bird is then fastened to the top of the 
bonnet by loops and pointed ends of velvet rib- 
bon, while a band or twist of ribbon passes across 
the top, is fastened at each side by silver pins, 
and falls thence as strings. There are also 
round hats in the new Henri Trois shapes, cov- 
ered smoothly with cloth, and trimmed with many 
folds of velvet, or a chenille and silver galloon, 
or else with the repped uncut velvet, and a large 
panache of ostrich tips. 


SILVER BRAID BONNETS. 


For more dressy bonnets, silver braid a third 
of an inch wide is plaited with fine chenille cord 
in the basket designs. Paris milliners arrange 
of these a symphony in gray, covering the coro- 
net with darker gray velvet, and lashing to the 
top with velvet bands a swallow, a sea-gull, or 
other gray bird; Renaissance brooches of old 
silver then fasten the dark gray velvet strings on 
the sides, and the bonnet is completed. With 
others some bright relief of color is used, such as 
a dark red bird or a deep yellow oriole ; the new 
golden brown and the red maroon contrast well 
with silver in feathers and in velvet. Oneof the 
daintiest silver bonnets has a large panache of 
white ostrich tips directly on the top, and is other- 
wise all gray. 

fCRU LACE BONNETS. 


For early autumn wear are bonnets of écru 
lace laid over velvet. This is ficelle lace in wide, 
open patterns, and narrow velvet ribbon is drawn 
through the interstices of the lace, giving the 
effect of checks, blocks, or lozenges of velvet 
resting on the lace. These are made in capote 
shapes, with soft high cap crown gathered to a 
stiff brim. A twist of velvet ribbon across the 
top and a cluster of loops holding a robin-red- 
breast are the only trimmings. Tinsel laces, 
bronzed, and red gilt laces are used in the same 
way with velvet and feathers, and chenille braid 
of some quaint, dark color. 


GALLOON, CHENILLE, ETC, 


Galloon of various kinds is used for trimming 
winter bonnets of the richest velvet as well as of 
lainer felt. For cloth bonnets there are gal- 
oons made of rows of mohair soutache curved 








across the width, and held together near the 
edges by rows of silver or gilt braid passing 
lengthwise through the pattern, This is very 
handsome in dark hussar blue with silver braid, 
red soutache with gilt, brown with silver, and 
green with gilt. For velvet and other fine bon- 
nets there is chenille galloon interwoven with tin- 
sel threads or with gold or silver cords. Large 
cords, like ropes, for edging brims are of the che- 
nille and metal braid twisted together. 

A pretty effect is given to felt bonnets by ap- 
pliqué roses and leaves cut out of embossed vel- 
vet and pasted on the crown ; these are the color 
of the bonnet, and plain velvet of the same shade 
is then used to trim the brim. The high square- 
crowned round hats of felt are now imported 
with a velvet facing inside the stiff brim, and 
this facing may be either of cut or uncut velvet. 
Another novelty is the Henri Trois hat made of 
watered velvet, requiring only a panache of fea- 
thers in front for the trimming. In order to 
make bonnet frames very light the brim and cor- 
onet front are now made of coarse straw strong 
enough to support the puff of velvet placed on it 
without adding to its weight. Instead of a full 
puff there are many brims edged with narrow 
folds of vel#et clustered together and tied on the 
hat by cords of gilt, steel, or silver. There are 
also light frames with puffed black net fronts, 
while the crown is formed of a few gilt wires 
quite far apart, through which velvet ribbon is to 
be drawn and the gilded wires thrown into relief. 
The ribbons used for strings are wider than 
those of the summer, being two inches or more in 
width, and are known to milliners as Nos. 12 and 
16. One pair of strings is sufficient, though a 
second very narrow pair of a contrasting color 
may be added. Velvet ribbon with satin on the 
wrong side promises to be the popular choice, 
but there are also many ottoman ribbons with 
either satin or velvet on the other side. These 
strings usually pass across the top of the bonnet 
just in front of the crown, and are very slightly 
and carelessly twisted to show both sides of the 
ribbon; they are fastened below by fanciful or- 
naments, and hang a yard in length below the 
bonnet. 

CARVED WOOD, INTAGLIOS, ETC. 


Carved-wood ornaments are the novelties of 
the season, and are mainly of light woods of 
pale écru tints, representing tusks, griffins, drag- 
ons, prehistoric animals, tridents, and harpoons. 
These have very long metal pins attached, and 
are thrust through clusters of velvet loops, and 
some of them, shaped like a single pinion, stand 
erect amid real wings. There are also stones 
with intaglio cutting arranged in dull gilt set- 
tings to pin strings on each side of the bonnet. 
The steel and old silver ornaments are in antique 
and filigree designs handsome enough to be used 
as breastpins; other rococo pins have garnets and 
turquoises to add color to their sombre natural 
hues, while still others are of grotesque designs 
representing Don Quixote fighting windmills, or 
two clowns dancing, or a girl pursued by long- 
necked storks, or a Kate Greenaway girl resting 
against a barred gate. There are also groups of 
hounds in full chase, of jockeys racing neck and 
neck, a flight of swallows, or a Japanese woman 
displaying fans in a silver frame that imitates 
bamboo, and the Gallic cock is shown in metals 
of all colors—gilt, steel, bronze, or silver—as well 
as in feathers of natural hues. 


NEW DRESS GOODS. 


The new fabric for wedding dresses is white 
silk gauze with large velvet figures in high relief. 
This is used for panels or for the train in con- 
junction with white satin, and the new garniture 
for such a dress is white silver cords, galloon, 
and embroidery of silver threads. The beads 
imported for dress garniture as well as for mil- 
linery are of light silver shades in large sizes, ob- 
long, in pear shapes, and flat like coins. There 
are also silver-netted laces with beads of the 
same color wrought in them, and silver embroid- 
eries, from which silver or steel beads are pend- 
ent like a fringe. The new white ottoman silks, 
gauzes, and satins for brides’ dresses have a sil- 
ver sheen upon them, and are called silver white 
to distinguish them from the cream and ivory 
white of last year; they are often shown in com- 
bination with silver brocades that are used for 
the petticoat front and hip draperies, while the 
waist, sleeves, and train are of the plain fabric. 
Velours Moscovite is the name given to repped 
veivets that have large figures of cut velvet in 
high relief on the plain uncut velvet ground, 
these come in Moscow green, hussar blue (which 
is almost gray), Czar brown, and Russian gray, to 
be used for long redingotes and cloaks trimmed 
with gray or black fur. Faille Renaissance has 
smaller reps of silk for the groundwork, with 
antique figures in satin brocade copied from old 
tapestries ; these are in dull faded colors in strange 
contrasts, or else in several tones of a single color. 
Satin princesse is simply satin of an unusually 
rich quality, but with less lustre than that given 
to satins of inferior quality. The thickly corded 
Antwerp silks are again in favor for both dress- 
es and cloaks, as they come in single and double 
widths for dresses and for circulars ; these have 
none of the lustre of satin, to begin with, and as 
they are not adulterated they do not take on a 
suspicious and unwelcome gloss after being worn. 
Plain India cashmere as fine as that seen in the 
centre of camel’s-hair shawls is largely imported 
in gray shades and also in violet-purple shades 
for early autumn costumes, These are made up 
with velvet borders of a darker shade, a full satin 
gathered vest shirred at the waist line, and a vel- 
vet revers collar beside this vest, passing around 
the neck below a standing collar of velvet, and 
studded with small silver buttons. The over- 
skirt is turned up en revers in milkmaid fashion, 
and the lower skirt may be kilt-pleated or box- 
pleated, or in fine tucks, according to fancy, and 
is finished with a broad velvet band near the 





foot. Correspondents who have asked about 
travelling dresses for brides, and church suits 
for the first cool weather, will do well to follow 
out this design. There will also be many dark 
blue wool dresses trimmed elaborately with red 
braid, or else made up in conjunction with red 
wool of a brilliant hue like ponceau, or else the 
new vermilion and cerise tints. 

NEW LACES. 

New darned laces are on Malines net of the 
finest meshes, with deep scallops filled in with 
feather designs, or with leaves or roses. This is 
similar to the favorite Oriental lace, but looks 
finer and more like the real Mechlin, which both 
these laces imitate. Another new caprice is the 
introduction of a few écru threads in the designs 
of Malines and Oriental laces, to give a soft and 
antique look to those of the latest manufacture. 
Large balls and spots are the new designs for 
darned Oriental laces, and also for the woven 
silk Spanish laces. Velvet spots are introduced 
into Spanish laces that are used both for dresses 
and bonnets. Lace cravats and fichus are less 
worn than they formerly were, but the most styl- 
ish are made up with a full jabot that passes 
around the neck and down each side of the front 
to the waist line, with a flat row below this, 
while inside is a standing frill that makes a full 
pleating around the neck. There are also Byron 
collars of black or colored velvet, with a pleating 
of the new Malines lace below it as an edge, and 
a square pleating directly in front. Irregular 
jabots of this lace added to fine net form taste- 
ful throat bows, and there are narrow velvet 
bands like the stylish officer’s collar, with a 
pleated fall of this lace just below the front. 
French women of fashion use very little lace or 
linen around the neck and wrists, and it is said 
to be allowable to dispense with it altogether, 
using dark velvet next the flesh to bring out its 
delicate tints. There are also new imitation Alen- 
con laces with most effective hand-run figures sold 
for so small a sum that they are of use to save 
valuable real laces, if not appreciated for their 
own beauty. The newest imitation Valenciennes 
laces copy the designs and tints of real lace so 


perfectly that they are fast coming into favor | 


again for trimming evening dresses and for lin- 
gerie of all descriptions. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Worrtuineron, Sairu, & Co. ; AirKEN, Son, & Co. ; 
Lorp & Taytor; Srern Broruers; and James 
McCregry & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


CuHeEster A. ARTHUR, Jun., has a great repu- 
tation as a salmon fisher among the Canadians, 
and the Marquis of Lorne granted him permis- 
sion to cast his flies in the upper Cascupedia, 
which he had set apart to be used only by his 
friends. 

—Mr. JAMES JACKSON JaRvVeEs married a Bos- 
ton girl, and is said to be very appreciative of 
American women, and although he has lived so 
long abroad, thinks our American social system 
the best in the world. 

—Artists are to be brought from Italy to fres- 
co the rooms in the new house to be built by 
J.C. FLoop on California Street, San Francisco, 
which is to cost about five million dollars, and 
is to be furnished at an expense of two million 
more. 

—Miss Nora Perry, whose health is at all 
times delicate, and of late made particularly so 
by the cares and sorrow attending her mother’s 
death, is lying seriously ill at Bethlehem, New 
Hampshire. 

—One liundred thousand dollars has been given 
for a boys’ and girls’ college at Tacoma, Wyo- 
ming Territory, by ex-President Wrieat, of the 
Northern Pacitic Railroad. 

—Captain Witiiam P. Joy, of the American 
ship St. Nicholas, has been given by Queen Vic- 
TORIA a silver tea and coffee service in recogni- 
tion of his heroism in rescuing the master and 
crew of a British bark. 

—A. J. JoHNSON, of encyclopedic fame, W. C. 
Prime, and Colonel C. 8. SPENCER, the criminal 
lawyer, are three of the most enthusiastic and 
best known tishers who go to the White Mount- 
ais. 

—Mr. and Mrs. CHares G. LELAND, of Phila- 
delphia, a beautiful granddaughter of PrescorrT 
the historian, with her aunt, Mrs. James Law- 
RENCR, Of Boston, and the family of Colonel 
De Winton, of Isord Lorne’s household, are 
among the people summering at Campo Bello, 
New Brunswick. 

—There is still standing in Delaware County, 
Ohio, the log cabin in which, sixty-four years 
ago, General ROSECRANS was born. 

—The first American employed in Japan in a 
civil capacity by the Mikado government was 
Mr. WILLIAM BIGELow. 

—Mr. Levi THaxTer adds to the charm of the 
Isles of Shoals by his readings from BROWNING. 

—It is said that an Indian chief by the name 
of Lookine-Giass is the terror of the plain. 

—A genuine cedar of Lebanon is on the grounds 
of Wittiam P. Henszey, of Wynnewood, near 
Philadel phia. 

—Mr. Barr and Miss WILEy Were married the 
other day in the surf at Ocean City, standing in 
water to the depth of the bride’s shoulders. 

—Miss Curtis, of New York, is said to beara 
great resemblance to Mrs. LANetTRY. 

—The park of Judge Hi_ton’s country-seat, 
Woodlawn, affords the favorite drive at Sarato- 
ga, and is freely open to the public. 

—A chamber-maid at the Crawford House in 
the White Mountains takes the examination for 
Harvard next year. ‘* Why not Polly as well as 
madame ?”” 

—A niece of Benepict ARNOLD’s, Miss ANN 
Roan, a decrepit old lady, is living in Lock Ha- 
ven, Pennsylvania. 

—General MeIGs proposes to utilize the inte- 
rior of the terra-cotta pillars of the new Pension 
Building as a receptacle for government records. 

—Mrs. KE.1oae is to write a life of her daugh- 
ter when the latter leaves the stage. 

—Miss West, the British Minister’s daughter, 
has a refined order of beauty, accompanied by 
much sweetness of expression. She remains in 
Washington with her father, driving out often 
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in a stylish low carriage, with coaehman and 
footman, to the Soldiers’ Home, or stopping to 
listen to the playing of the Marine Band. 

—Sefhor Nogueiras, the Portuguese Minis- 
ter, is summering among the New England 
mountains, 

—Tennessee allows ten dollars a month to 
crippled ex-Confederates of the army. ALLEN 
P. Morris, who had both eyes shot out at Stone 
River, was the first to draw the allowance. 

—Mr. Perer Bogart and wife, of Downsville, 
New York, recently celebrated the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of their marriage. 

—Mr. M. WHEELAN, a Missonri scientist, de- 
clares that under the Staked Plains of Texas is 
an abundant supply of good water, afforded by a 
great under-ground river. 

—Dr. OLIvVer WeNpeLL Hotmes has been a 
regular attendant at King’s Chapel, Boston, for 
many years, one of the few American churches 
dating back beyond the Revolution. 


—They say that Mr. Jerrerson has grown 
into a deep aversion for the character of Rip 
Van Winkle, and dislikes to play it. 





—The Norwegian poet, novelist, preacher, and 
philosopher, Kristorer Janson, the pastor of 
a little Unitarian church in Minnesota, suffers a 
severe loss arecent tornado. His church and 
a complete wreck, a hundred and 
fifty dollars were strewn over the prairie, and all 
his manuscripts, including a work ready for the 
press, are yone, 

—Miss AnnrE Loutse Cary’s sister, Lizzie 
Wess Cary, wil! appear next season as a so- 
prano singer. Shehas a good voice and magnetic 
manner, 

—A piece of statuary nine feet high, costing 
thirty-five thousand dollars, and representing 
COLUMBUS at the court of Ferpinanp and Isa- 
BELLA, has been given to the State of California 
by Mr. D. O. Miuus. 

—Dr. Freperick L. Rogeuria, Professor of 
Sanskrit at Cornell University, who is said to 
know thoroughly more languages than any oth- 
er American scholar, thinks that, with the ex- 
ception of Latin and Greek, Gaelie is the most 
philosophical, interesting, and picturesque lan- 
guage he ever studied. 

—A boy of twelve, Owen Conner, is a tele- 
graph operator at Wheeling, West Virginia, and 
has been an operator since he was seven, be- 
ginning at Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 

—Mr. Howe ts is credited with saying that 
in Boston he always felt like asking pardon for 
not having been born there 

—Mr. VANDERBILT recently gave one hundred 
dollars to each of the thirty student waiters at 
the Glen House, in recognition of their deter- 
mination of character. 

—Madame Franz Gross, who was at the head 
of the ambulance of the Hotel de Ville during 
the Franco-Prussian war, has been madea Knight 
of the Legion of Honor. 

—The idea that fish-eating feeds the brain is 
scouted by the London surgeon Sir Henry 
THOMPSON. 

—The vicar of St. Jude’s, who gave recently 
in the play-ground of his parish an exhibition 
of choice hot-house flowers, did so to give his 
neighbors an opportunity to see flowers grown 
in their full perfection and beauty, which they 
would not otherwise have, believing the sight 
conducive to religion and morality. 

—It is considered that the discovery by Baron 
NORDENSKJOLD, while in Iceland, ofa prehistoric 
map of the island, together with parts of Green- 
Jand, England, and Scotland, is an important cir- 
cumstance. 

—The authorities of Miilhansen, in Germany, 
where the late Jonn A. Rogsiina, the first en- 
gineer of the Brooklyn Bridge, was born, have 
named a street in his honor, and have placed a 
brass tablet bearing his name and likeness on 
the house where he first saw the light. 

—Mousignor CaPeL says he intends to see 
American fashionable life at Saratoga and New- 
port, science and culture in Boston, and primi- 
tive and working life in the West. 

—On the occasion of the presentation of the 
Vega Medal at Stockholm, Sweden, by the So- 
ciety of Anthropology and Geography, to the 
American Minister, Mr. Stevens, for the Afriean 
traveller Henry M. Staniey, Dr. Oscar Mon- 
TELIUS, Who tendered it, begged that STANLEY 
should be told that in the northern part of Eu- 
rope live a people who with great interest fol- 
low all that Le does for the spread of civilization 
in Africa. 

—The single ornament worn by the Baroness 
Burpett-Coutts at a London party lately was 
a solitaire worth one hundred and forty thou- 
sand dollars. 

—Frep ARCHER, the English jockey, with an 
income of a quarter of a million a year, and a 
large invested property, in order to keep his 
riding weight down has to live principally on 
tea and toast, with a Seidlitz powder by way of 
dessert. 

—The inventor Jonn Ericsson, now eighty, 
takes a cold bath at 7 a.m. and a course of gym- 
nastics, and eats little but vegetables. 

—M. De Lesseps has as many children as JouN 
ROGEks. 

—The widow of Captain Wess is but twenty- 
four; she was three years his wife. 

—Mr. Nessit, the famous analyst, has discov- 
ered a process of dyeing flowers by absorption 
through the stems. A bouquet recently carried 
by the Princess of Wales, composed of large lilies, 
was tinted in this manner in delicate blue and 
pink tones. 

—CHARLES READE Offers for sale the lease of 
his mansion and grounds, and CARLYLE’s house 
at Chelsea is ‘* to let.”’ 

—The Winans place at Newport, Rhode Isl- 
and, with its famous steam-cngine in the octag- 
onal tower, is for sale, the son and daughter of 
the house, it is rumored, not liking Newport 
society. 

—The probable successor of the late Dr. Co- 
LENSO as Bishop of Natal is Canon Goprrey 
Pops, of India. 

—Mr. Atma-TADEMA has been surprised to 
find his work represented in the catalogue of 
the Munich International Art Exhibition by 
two paintings utterly unknown to him, he havy- 
ing been the victim of forgeries. 

—In connection with the fact that Professor 
Haupt, of Gottingen, just called to Johns Hop- 
kins University, is but thirty, it is stated that 
Cari WI?TE, the great DANTE scholar, was at 
fifteen a Ph.D., and at nineteen a Privat-Docent, 
and Professor E. Stevers, to whom Harvard 
gave a call, and who has gone to Tiibingen, was 
Professor Ordinarius at twenty-one, and acting 
Rector of the University of Jena at twenty-nine, 
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WITCH-HAZEL DESIGN FOR SCREENS, WALL CABINETS, SOFA CUSHIONS, ETC.—From tux New York Decorative Arr Society. 


Witch-hazel Design. 


FUE adaptability of the Kensington stitch to designs requiring 

intricate and delicate coloring is never more patent than when 
working one like the accompanying illustration. Witch-hazel, 
with its tendril-like yellow flower, mottled leaves, and heavy woody 
branches, can be applied to but few articles as a decoration, yet to 
those few its striking originality adds a rare and undeniable 
charm. Unlike field flowers or common creeping vines, which may 
be applied to backgrounds varying in color and texture, this shrub 
owes its beauty when embroidered to the olive green satin against 
which it is seen to the best advantage. 

Satin de Lyon, a rich heavy silk with satin face, is the proper 
material for this closely embroidered design. A dark olive green 
is the best choice for a single-panelled screen, A strip of material 
three-quarters of a yard in length and five-eighths in width is suf- 
ficient for the purpose, this amount allowing fully two inches on 
each side for securing the silk to the panel frame, which may be 
used at the same time for an embroidery one. The flowers are 
worked in pale yellow silks, fading almost into white; the simple 
outline stitch is used for following the lines of the flower. The 
leaves, in solid work, are wrought in rich golden browns, dark 
browns, pure golden, and one or two greenish tints used near the 
veining ; the heavy branches in grays and browns, so blended as 
to closely imitate the young bark. From ten to twelve shades of fill- 





ing silks are required, one or two strands of filoselle being used, 
aceording to the judgment of the needle-worker. 

The utmost care must be exercised, not only in the choice of 
appropriate shades, but in blending them according as Nature 
herself has designed, else the result is an incongruity, The em- 
broidery having been skillfully and artistically executed, the next 
step, and one of almost equal importance, is the mounting, which if 
inharmonious will spoil much good and artistic needle-work. 

A screen designed to stand during the summer months before 
the fire-place of a country home for the purpose of hiding its un- 
sightly cavern is most appropriately and uniquely mounted in a 
rustic frame; not an imitated one, but a real one, cleverly manu- 
factured, if possible, from the sturdy lower branches of the witch- 
hazel itself. The back of the screen should consist of plain 
cashmere the color of the witch-hazel flower (pale yellow) or of the 
satin back-ground (dark olive green), slightly gathered or fluted 
at top and bottom. The result of such a combination of design 
and mounting is an artistic whole, which if closely examined 
shows artistic detail. 

A wall cabinet may be of dark or light olive plush. A plain 
pine wall cabinet of the usual form, well seasoned and neatly 
stained inside, is covered with the plush above mentioned; a close 
short nap is required, the desirable material resembling in texture 
and appearance the finest quality of velveteen. A panel of heavy 
satin de Lyon a shade or two lighter than the plush forms the 
door, The design requires the panel to be eighteen inches square ; 





the size of the cabinet must be proportionate to this panel, which 
is worked with the same colored silks as the screen, and requires 
an equal number of skeins of filoselle. If desired, a long narrow 
panel of the same silk may be inserted at the back of the top 
shelf usually found in wall cabinets. In this case, the smaller 
branch of witch-hazel seen in the illustration should be stamped 
across one corner. This demands more filling silk, and involves 
extra expense in stamping. The effect of the plush and heavily 
embroidered silk combined is very rich, and the article when com- 
plete forms a practical ornament for a sitting or drawing room. 

This design is especially appropriate for sofa cushions. If 
cheaper material than satin de Lyon is desired, satteen can be used 
with success, although much deviation from the color of the ma- 
terial (olive green) is at the needle-worker’s own risk. A piece of 
satteen or satin de Lyon five-eighths of a yard square is required. 
The same amount of filoselle is used, and the cushion is lined with 
silk or satin, and finished with a rich silk cord or plain moss 
fringe. This design may also be used on tidies of pongee or 
satteen. 

The materials, together with stamped design and the appropri- 
ate shades of embroidery silks, are furnished to town residents by 
the Society of Decorative Art, 28 East Twenty-first Street, New 
York city. The stamping of the design costs eighty cents. For 
those living at a distance all orders for stamped materials, silks, 
crewels, ete., will be promptly filled by applying to the “ Needle- 
work Department” of the society. 
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Watering-place Bonnet. 

Tuts bonnet has a rather low stiff net crown, which is covered 
with puffed India mull, and a peaked brim, sloping narrower 
toward the back, made of mull and lace frills gathered on wires, 
which are bent to the shape. A large lace rosette and a bunch of 
roses are placed against the crown, and scarfs composed of two 
rows of wide lace run together are tied loosely under the chin. 


Embroidered Toilette Cushion. 

Tus cushion is covered with blue satin, arranged in shirred 
puffs over the four corners, with an embroidered square of olive 
velvet placed diagonally over the top. The velvet is edged with 
gold lace, and bordered with fancy stitches in blue and gold-colored 
silks. A small puffed satin pocket is attached on each of the 
sides of the cushion, and between the pockets the corners are 
ornamented with frills of gold lace. 


Trinket Box with Cushion. 

Tas box has its sides faced with copper-colored plush and 
bordered with gold lace. The cushion at the top is faced with 
similar plush decorated with floral embroidery in colored silks and 
gold. One of the corners is turned back to form a revers, which 
is faced with plush and embroidered, while the exposed corner of 
the cushion is covered with satin of a lighter shade of the same 
color. 

Early Autumn Toilettes.—Figs. 1-4. 

Tue dress Fig. 1, of mignonette gray camel’s-hair, has a blouse 

bodice with circular rows of shirring about the neck, producing a 





EmpromereD ToiLetre CusHion, 








high round = effect, ce 
which is increased by 
a ruff of fringed otto- 
man silk, and sleeves 
having raised full- 
ness on the shoulders, 
The seant camel’s-hair 
skirt has for a borde 
a flounce of the ma 
terial, which is edged 
and headed by a 
fringed ruche of otto- 
man silk of the same 
color, and which falls 
over a pleating at the 
foot. The round over 

skirt drapery is edged 
with a silk ruche at = 
the front, and looped t 
full and high behind ; " 
A belt and bows of { 
gray ottoman ribbon 
complete the dress. 

Fig. 2 is of flow- 
ered challis with a 
pearlcolored ground. 
It is composed of a 
Marie Antoinette po- 
lonaise and a puffed 
skirt that terminates 
at the bottom in a 
notched flounce with 
a pleating underneath 
the edge. The point- 
ed vest, which is of 
blue silk veiled by 
white laee, is orna- 
mented with straps 
and bows of pale blue 
ottoman ribbon. 

The girl’s dress, 
Fig. 3, consists of a 
kilt skirt and short 
polonaise of blue and 
white blocked beige, 
the polonaise being 
looped at the sides 
with bows of sapphire 
blue velvet ribbon. 
The collar and cuffs 
are made of velvet, 
and the round shoul- 
der cape has a nar- 
row velvet binding at 
the edge. 

Fig. 4, which is 
suitable for light 
mourning, is of black 
faille de laine, a new 
repped woollen ma- 
terial. A flounce in 
double box pleats 
borders the — skirt, 
and similar pleatings 
placed one above the 
other describe a nar 
row tablier on the 
front, on each side 
of which is a_ flat 
panel, bordered with 
a band of embroidery 
in dull black silk. A 
scarf drapery extends 
across the top of the 
front, and a long 
looped breadth com- 
pletes the back. The 
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Fig. 1.—Camev’s-uarr Dress 
WITH OrroMAN Si_K Rucues. 


Fig. 2.—Fiaurep 
Cuatuis Dress. 


Fias. 1-4.—EARLY 
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Fig. 8.—Dress ror Girt rrom 7 To 12 Years 
otp.—Cur Parrern, No. 3505: Price, 25 Cents. 


AUTUMN TOILETTES. 


waist is a shirred blouse, the basque of which is worn inside 
the skirt. Belt and bows of gros grain ribbon. and 
crépe lisse neck and sleeve frills 


black 





MISTRESS AND MAID. 

N the never-ending discussion about servants too little is sai l 

of mistresses, and some analysis and comparisons between 
American and foreign domestic management might be useful 
to both sides. 

In England, where domestic service is most perfectly rendered, 
servants have a horror of what they call “a short character,” as 
it is well known that a servant who leaves a place after only a 
few months’ stay must have an excellent reason if she expects 
to get another respectable situation. While the servant is 
careful not to leave her place hastily, a mistress in England is 
equally careful about dismissing a girl without just cause, and 
a recommendation is never given without being deserved. A 
Servant who came to me assured me she had lived a year and a 
half with a most exacting mistress simply because if she left 
sooner she could not “ place” herself well; and on another ocea- 
sion when I had to dismiss a very stupid house-maid after three 
months’ service, she besought me most piteously to write as good 
a character as I could for her. “Three months, ma’am!” she 
exclaimed ; “who'd want me after only a three months’ chat 
acter?” I had kept her one month longer than I wished, simply 
because it seemed hard to dismiss her after so short a time 
Were this feeling to exist in Ameviea, it would be with profit 
to both mistress and maid, 





Trinker Box with CvusHion 


In Engl 
holds the comfort of 
the servants is as 





suredly far more con 
sidered than in the 
average American 
ones. Fewer liberties 
are, no doubt, given, 
but there is a home 
like feeling about the 
servants’ portion of 
the house, the sense 
of security and con- 
sideration is greater, 
and if there is more 





deference required to 
the mistress, there is, 
on the other hand, 
certainly a greater 
degree of interest and 
kindness shown the 
servant. I was nev- 
er in any well-kept 
English house with- 
out observing the 
cheerful way in which 
the servants worked, 
and the quiet air of 
good fellowship and 
sympathy between 
them and the family, 
Their feelings and 
their joys and sor 
rows are considered 
and I doubt wheth 
er any English lady 
could say what I 
heard from the lips of 
a Mrs. Parvenu the 
other day : “T really 
scarcely know my 
servants by sight.” — 

Habit and prejud 
do a great deal, no 
doubt ; yet I think 
even the most untu- 
tored Irish maiden 
might be humanized 
and brought to feel 
that 
home was also hers, 








ice 


ier mistress’s 


and as such to be 
cherished. Nothing 
brings a servant 
quicker to such a 





feeling than making 
her portion of the 
house comfortable 
and cheerful. The 
idea of any sort of a 
place being ‘“ good 
enough” for the serv- 
ants to sleep or live 
in is, it seems to me, 
of all things most de- 
structive to their na 
tures, to progress in 
work, or to fidelity. A 
servant's room should 
be looked after in its 





way as carefully as 
her mistress’s, and 
let any one try bring 
ing such influences to 
bear and she will see 
the result. But many 
will, justly enough, 
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argue, “You can’t induce them to keep their 
rooms in order.” Then I would say, be persist- 
ent until you do. I never shall forget the serv 
ants’ sleeping-rooms in a very simple house- 
hold I once was in. Everything was fresh and 
clean and wholesome-looking. The two iron bed- 
steads comfortably made, the window curtains 
spotless, the two bureaus neatly arranged, the 
floor nicely matted, and with a strip of carpet 
before each bed, and on the wall some pretty col- 
ored pictures. The mistress of this genial, simple 
house told me that she labored for a year before 
she could induce her two maids to see the beauty 
and comfort in such order, but that now they felt 
it keenly, and it had affected their work and spir- 
its very visibly. Near their kitchen was a small 
room, which Mrs. had fitted up snugly for a 
sitting-room and a place to take their meals in. 
There was a chest of drawers, in which were their 
napkins and table-cloths and their own bed-linen, 
and a nice glass-doored case showed their china. 
My friend told me that for some time her maids 
actually preferred to use the kitchen, but she final- 
ly won them over to a great pride in their neat 
little room, and she said the effect upon their 
characters and work was speedily visible. Oc- 
casionally she would bring in some flowers or 
pretty, inexpensive ornament for them; she took 
a good illustrated weekly paper entirely for their 
use, requiring them to file it, and before long a 
genuine taste for refinement of surroundings and 
manner had developed. These two servants had 
come to her very uncouth and untutored, but cer- 
tainly when I saw them, after three years’ resi- 
dence with Mrs. , they were by far the most 
refined, respectful, and well-mannered servants I 
have ever seen in America. Of course some peo- 
ple would aver this sort of consideration would 
“spoil” a servant, but it seems to me that the 
very first means of teaching the servant of to-day 
what she ought to do is to make her feel her mis- 
tress’s house is her home, the place in which she 
is to live, not the place she is to work in as little 
as possible, and escape from during every possible 
hour. 
Lares and Penates about her as if they were her 
very own, 

There is an undefined idea, constantly acted 
upon, that every virtue ought to be purchased 
from a servant by the wages which she or he 
receives per month: but consider how decidedly 
business people would revolt against any such 
system ; and, after all, you are only dealing with 
beings as human as yourself when you treat your 
servants justly or unjustly; and I think that brief 
sentence, “The laborer is worthy of his hire,” 
means far more than we think on a casual con- 
sideration. 

One hears people constantly saying, “ How im- 
pertinent!” or “I can’t put up with it,” apropos 
of some act of supposed insubordination on the 
part of a servant; yet let such a case be care- 
fully examined into, doing full justice to both 
sides, and very often it will be found that it has 
been some intolerance or injustice on the part 
of the mistress which provoked it. I well re- 
member the exclamation of a whole roomful of 
people in an English country house over a tale 
related by a prosperous-looking dowager of the 
“insolence” of her friend Lady G "3s maid, 
The after-dinner conversation of many English 
ladies is generally on household topics, serv- 
ants being the usual theme if any aggravated 
case can be brought up—a fact which is always 
amusiug to Americans, since they see so keenly 
the advantages possessed by their English cous- 
ins in the matter of abigails. On this occasion 
the story told was as follows: Lady G had, 
it appeared, engaged her maid on the under- 
standing that she was to receive very low wages, 
but to have all her ladyship’s cast-off gowns, and 
Lady G had remarked that she rarely wore 
any dress very long. This, to the girl’s mind, 
was a definite business arrangement, since in 
England “wardrobe women,” or those who buy 
second-hand garments, are a recognized and re- 
spectable class. Well, then, it appears that Lady 
G-—— had for some time given the girl nothing, 
and one evening, when her ladyship said she 
would wear a certain black tulle dress, the maid 
answered, “ Indeed, my lady, I wish you wouldn't, 
for I'm offered a good price for that, and another 
wear out of it will make it useless,” 

To the American mind the whole thing ap- 
pears entirely unworthy of a lady, but the ar- 
rangement having been entered into, I maintain 
the girl had a right to demand her ladyship’s 
clothes equally with her wages; but there was 
an indignant chorus about the “insolence” of 
these “ persons” when the story was told, and I 
am sure several people determined to give their 
“ women”—as ladies’-maids in the quaint old way 
are so often called—a wholesome snub, as evi- 
dently the class was deteriorating. 

All this is not meant as a plea for equality or 
the permission of freedom and liberty. It is 
only to suggest that, by way of improving the 
servants of the day, more time and thought be 
given to their individuality. No one who really 
possesses any of the true sort can lose his or her 
dignity, and people in menial positions feel this 
more keenly when they are considerately treated 
than when hauteur and indifference are used as 
weapons of defense. 

A very injurious habit, it seems to me, is that 
of reprimanding a servant before company. Re- 
spect for her mistress forbids the servant to 
make any answer, yet her instinctive pride should 
be as much considered as our own. I well re- 
member a scene I witnessed one evening in a 
very pleasant house, where the mistress chanced 
to feel ill-humored only because she was tired 
and worried by too many troublesome visitors. 
Going into the drawing-room, it was discovered 
that the gas had not been lighted, and Mrs. 
exclaimed, with a nervous sigh, “I declare! that 
is the second time Mary has forgotten this,” and 
rang the bell hastily. The maid appeared, and 
seemed to me quite mortified enough by her 




















A servant should be taught to respect the | 





omission, especially before company; but as she 
ascended the little steps to light the gas her mis- 
tress kept on reproving her sharply, and added : 
“Now do, pray, be careful, Mary; you are so 
awkward! Dear me! do be careful !” and so on. 
1 saw the girl’s fave flush and her hand tremble, 
and the result was that, in descending, her foot 
slipped, she came heavily against the centre ta- 
ble, and upset a valuable vase, breaking it into 
fragments. Silence ensued, but only for an in- 
stant, when Mrs. *s pent-up nervousness 
broke forth into a tirade against the girl, who 








stood silent from mortification and fright. While 
she gathered up the fragments, Mrs. kept 


on with such remarks as, “Now get them all, 
Mary; I’m sure—well, we don’t want to get lock- 
jaw from your carelessness as well.” And as the 
door closed on the unfortunate Mary her mistress 
breathed a sigh, saying: “ What are we to do 
with the servants of the present day? I declare 
there is no putting up with them!” and, excel- 
lent and kind-hearted woman though she was, I 
dou’t suppose it once occurred to her that all 
this annoyance might have been avoided, and 
much unnecessary pain spared poor Mary, had 
she simply told her to light the gas, with a quiet 
“Don’t leave it so late another night,” saving 


| her reprimand until the next morning. The serv- 





ant disappears from the mistress’s sight after 
such a scene, and the lady is at liberty to get 
over her ill humor, while the maid, for all she 
knows, increases any feeling of antagonism or 
sense of injustice she may have had latent, there- 
by injuring ber nature, and possibly acquiring 
faults for which the mistress is indirectly account- 
able. 

Another point about which I think much could 
be written is the inclination to untruthfulness or 
insincerity among the servants in America. And 
what does this arise from? Undoubtedly in many 
instances from the nature of the servant herself, 
but also frequently from that habit among mis- 
tresses of always requiring the maid to seem cheer- 
ful, obliging, willing, and all sorts of things, which 
are not at all times compatible with her inner feel- 
ings. By no means should I encourage the idea 
that a servant has an equal right to be governed 
by her feelings with a person of leisure, because 
she gives her time to her employer, and is bound 
to use it precisely as a clerk in a store, or merchant 
in his warehouse, or editor at his desk. But there 


| are times when some sorrow or weariness presses, 


and by inculeating the feeling that the maid can 
speak openly to her mistress of her joys or her 
sorrows a spirit of complete truthfulness is en- 


| couraged, while the moral influence exerted can 





be very great. 

The English rule of “no followers allowed” 
can rarely be put into practice in America, but 
what can and should be done is a careful know- 
ledge of the “followers” who visit any kitchen, 
No mistress with young women under her should 


| allow them to be deceived or entrapped into 


foolish engagements by a class of men all too 
ready to hang about any young woman in service 
willing to give up her time to them; but as hu- 
man nature is the same, whether it exist above 
or below stairs, a judicious management of visit- 
ing should be made. It is only reasonable to ex- 
pect that some visitors are desired, and in a very 
happy household of which I know, so well ordered 
were all such matters that during thirty years 
nothing unpleasant in kitchen matters occurred : 
no servant ever left except of his or her own ac- 
cord ; the engagements and marriages which took 
place during this time below-stairs were matters 
of sympathetic interest to all the family; and I 
may venture to say that from first to last no event 
which affected the lives or interests of either mis- 
tresses or maids but seemed to have a meaning 
for all. That household exists no longer, but the 
foundations of happiness and morality and un- 
selfiskness it laid in many of its bumble depend- 
ents remained, and have, to the knowledge of 
many, affected two generations of honorable 
working people. 


IONE STEWART.* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—~{ Continued.) 
AFTERNOON TEA. 


“No,” said Monica again; and on this very 
slender chance the note was sent to Hillside with 
the rest. But, to the surprise of both Monica and 
her mother, when the afternoon in question came, 
the first person to arrive was Edward Formby 
himself; and the next was Ione—without her 
husband. He had been called out to a distance, 
she said, making a brave effort not to show the 
annoyance she felt. For she had not yet learned 
even the alphabet of resignation to the inevitable 
conditions of a medical man’s life, and could nev- 
er be got to understand how the claims of his pro- 
fession should be superior to her own. 

“But he will come to take me home,” she add- 
ed, glad to put herself forward as the cause of 
his appearance. 

On which Mrs. Barrington said, kindly, “I am 
glad of that, my dear”; and Monica added, even 
yet more kindly, “ We will take good care of you 
till he does come.” 

Was it not Armine’s wife to whom she was 
speaking ? 

“Thank you,” said Ione, not quite so gracious- 
ly as might have been. 

She did not feel that she wanted taking care of, 
and secretly resented this slight assault on the 
fringes of her liberty. That liberty was so pre- 
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cious! It was only another facet of her love— 
only an interchangeable term for her happiness. 
With it she had gained Armine ; and she watched 
over it as jealously as one naturally does watch 
over the ark wherein is enshrined the most sa- 
cred possession of one’s life. 

Poorlone! Her happiness would not have been 
quite so secure had she known that Armine’s se- 
vere case at a distance was merely a pretext to en- 
able him to escape the ordeal of a long afternoon at 
the Dower-house, so that he might compress his 
agony into as short a space of time as was possi- 
ble. He, too, had made heroic efforts to reduce 
his love to the same ghostly state as that to which 
Monica’s had attained. But he was not so suc- 
cessful as she had been. The ever-present irri- 
tation of Ione’s love, which never allowed him to 
forget the mistake he had made, kept his regret 
more actively alive than the mere blankness of 
loss would have done. Had he not been married, 
or had not Ione loved him with such masterful 
passion, he could have subdued his sorrow more 
effectually and borne it more stoically. But it 
was such an incessant sting—such a constant 
reminder! The efforts made over himself were 
so unending and full of such maddening con- 
sciousness; the fight in his heart between love 
and duty, repentance and regret, distaste and grat- 
itude, was so living, so strong, so terrible! There 
were times when he felt as if he must tell the 
whole truth to Ione, if only to free himself from 
the burning imperiousness of her love—that burn- 
ing imperiousness which made him think of Moni- 
ca as the blazing sunshine makes one think of 
the dark starlight, of the soft gray days of an 
English spring, of the tender tranquillity of the 
fading autumn—of anything that shall make one 
forget for a moment this ardent sun, which fires 
the blood and maddens the brain by its verv in- 
tensity of splendor. But when he fully realized 
this kind of weariness, then he turned back to 
his exacting and adoring wife in contrition, and 
tried to believe that he was indeed grateful for her 
love, and responsive as became him. As if ever 
men were grateful for a woman’s unasked love! 
As if their passion, not voluntarily given, can ever 
be evoked because of hers ! 

This afternoon tea, planned with so much kind- 
ness by Mrs. Barrington, was outwardly a success. 
All the nice people who had been invited had 
come ; and yet, nice people as they might be, no 
one eclipsed the bride. There was no mistaking 
Tone’s natural position, wife though she was of 
nothing more aristocratic than a country prac- 
titioner. No one, not even Theodosia, could snub 
her with impunity ; nor could dear Mrs. Barring- 
ton herself quite succeed in patronizing her with 
comfort. She held her own with such superb 
self-possession, such impenetrable pride, that all 
were foiled and baffled, on the side of imperti- 
nence and that of kindness alike. 

Theodosia, however, was one of those who, when 
they wish to attack and have determined to an- 
noy, are no more baffled than so many midges, 
no more to be foiled than so many mosquitoes. 
Through all this afternoon she was singularly 
sweet in manner to every one save Ione, whom as 
yet she had ignored ; but she was as watchful as 
she was amiable. She was still unconvinced that 
Monica’s composure was as real as it seemed to be, 
and this pronounced kindness to Ione rather con- 
firmed than shook her secret suspicions, Incapa- 
ble of such generosity herself, she vet knew it when 
she saw it, and did not confound it with indiffer- 
ence. Also she had heard of Ione’s wood walk 
with Edward Formby, and she felt as if she were 
on the threshold of all sorts of potential excite- 
ments—as if the curtain had just drawn up, and 
the first act of a well-seasoned drama had been 
Set, 

Monica, Ione, and Edward Formby made a plea- 
sant triad, a little withdrawn from the rest. Ione, 
treated with distinction by both, posed as a young 
queen, as she used to pose before her father’s 
men at the mill. It was so natural to her to be 
the young queen! She did it well because it was 
so natural. Presently Theo fluttered into the 
midst of the group, bent on mischief. 

Ione had taken as strong an antipathy to An- 
thony Barrington’s sharp-eyed and shrewd-witted 
wife as Theo in her turn had taken to fone. Hence 
there was that kind of secret war between them 
which women alone know how to wage, and each 
put herself in mental fighting attitude whenever 
there was the chance of a fray. 

“You are a great walker, Mrs. St. Claire?” 
said Theo, with an interrogative smile and accent. 

Ione raised her eyes in her slow, disdainful 
way. The question seemed innocent enough, 
but she scented danger all the same. 

“I walk,” she said, “like every one else. 
great walker is another thing.” 

“Mrs. St. Claire is a great walker, is she not, 
Mr. Formby?” Theo continued, turning to Ed- 
ward. 

“Ts she? 
he answered, 

“You must be a good judge,” said Theo, inno- 
cently. 

“T, Mrs. Anthony; why?” he asked. 

“You walk with her a great deal, do you not? 
How delightful to be able to take those long 
country rambles !”’ 

Ione turned on Anthony Barrington’s wife a 
pair of eves which blazed with anger. 

“Mr. Formby walk a great deal with me?” 
she repeated. “Who has put this into your 
head, Mrs. Barrington? or have you made it up 
for yourself ?” 

“T have heard it from twenty people at the least, 
and I never make things up for myself,” said 
Theo, with delicious simplicity. 

It was Miss Maria Crosby only who had told 
her. 

“And what did you hear?” asked Tone, her 
eyes still fixed with that devouring wrath on the 
little woman’s vivacious face, clothed in its mask 
of simple candor. 

“That you and Mr, Formby walk about togeth- 


A 


Yes, I suppose you would say so,” 





er a good deal,” said Theo, as if she had said that 
the sky was clearing or the tide coming in. 

“Oh, come now, that is going too far!” said 
Edward, with an uneasy kind of laugh. 

“T have not heard it, dear Theo,” said Monica, 
gently. 

“And is your ignorance to be the measure of 
my knowedge ?” returned Théo, sharply. 

“Then if you have not made it up yourself, 
you have heard something so untrue that I do 
not care to contradict it,” said Ione, with disdain. 

“No; I thought you would not,” said Theo, 
quite amiably. 

“When I came to England I believed I came 
among people who spoke the truth,” said Ione. 

“T fancy we are a little better than yourselves,” 
returned the other, always amiable and simple. 

“You are not so good!” said Ione, with an 
Italian uplifting of her chin, expressive of su- 
premest contempt. 

“ Do all Italians get angry about trifles ?” asked 
Theo, with the serious air of one seeking for 
knowledge. 

“T suppose that insignificant and horrid little 
creatures can make them as cross as others,” 
answered Ione. 

“That would be quite natural,” answered Theo. 
“But how different everything must be here for 
you, Mrs. St, Claire! How much you must have to 
learn and admire in our English habits and man- 
ners!’ she continued, suddenly breaking away 
from the subject immediately on hand, and going 
back to the starting-point. 

“As I find them at Oakhurst?” asked Ione. 
“T prefer those I have learned at Palermo.” 

“ Naturally you are fond of Palermo, And it 
is lovely, is it not?” asked Monica, eager to create 
a diversion, distressed as she was by this crossing 
of swords between her brother’s wife and Ar- 
mine’s. 

“Yes,” answered Ione, hardily. ‘“ Of course I 
love it best of all places in the world—my own 
old home and all my dear friends—of course! 
The people are so sweet-tempered and casy to 
deal with! so good and amiable and well-bred. 
They never say disagreeable things, or try to 
make one uncomfortable, as you English people 
do. You are so harsh and rude in comparison 
with them.” 

Which speech, by-the-way, was scarcely an il- 
lustration of Palermitan good-breeding. 

“You find your set here unpleasant ?—I am 
so sorry !”’ said Theo, sympathetically. 

“My set?” repeated Ione. “What do vou 
mean, Mrs. Barrington? My set is yours.” 

“Do you really think so?” asked Theodosia, 
with arched eyebrows. “I should not have 
thought that. But what a pity you married an 
ill-tempered Englishman, and not one of those 
dear good-natured Italians !” she continued, as if 
she were saying the most kind-hearted and sym- 
pathizing thing possible. “It must be dreadful 
for you, with a cross man, at this wretched little 
Oakhurst.” 

“I do not deserve your pity,” Ione said, with 
fire. “I married my husband, not Oakhurst 
And I did not say that he was unamiable. I 
said others.” 

“But it must be dreadful for you all the same,” 
said Theo, still sympathetic. 

Ione rose to the fly. 

“Perhaps you can not understand that one 
should love some one better than one’s self and 
everything else,” she said, with an accent which 
meant to imply Theodosia’s utter ignorance of 
the power of loving. ‘“ We learn to love in Sici- 
ly. You English marry only for money, but we 
for love,” she added, emphatically. 

Theodosia again arched her well-shaped eye- 
brows. 

“T always thought that, with you, the men 
married for money only,and the women were 
sold like slaves,” she said ; “‘ that not a man could 
be found in all Italy who would marry a girl 
without a dot, and that you did all your love- 
making after, not before, and with every man in 
the world rather than your own husbands.” 

“ So bad as all that, Theo ?” asked Monica, with 
a laugh that vainly tried to make the whole 
thing a bad joke. 

“What can you, or any of you English people, 
know of Italy!” sneered Ione. ‘“ You come over 
for perhaps two months—rush into all the pic- 
ture-galleries and churches—do Sicily in a week ; 
and then go home and say you know the Italians ! 
You know them as little—” 

“ As you know the English,” interrupted Theo, 
with a laugh. 

“T? Lam English,” said Ione, lifting her head. 

“T don’t think we quite acknowledge you,” 
said Theo. “If you were Engligh you would not 
do the things you do, Mrs. St. Claire; or, if vou 
did, you would hear of them again from some 
one.” 

“Theo,” said Monica, with forced gayety, 
“what an odd creature you are!” 

“People may say of me what they like,” re- 
plied Ione; “I shall do just as I think proper, 
and I do not care what the whole world thinks.” 

“You are quite right, Mrs. St. Claire,” said Ed- 
ward, 

“You will find instead that you are quite 
wrong,” put in Theo. 

Monica laid her hand on the young wife’s arm. 

“You will never even want to do what others 
do not, dear Mrs, St. Claire,” she said, softly. 
“So you are quite right, as Edward says.” 

“What a mass of contradiction you are, Mon- 
ica!” cried Theo. “You and Mr. Formby are 
the worst advisers in the world.” 

At this moment Armine came into the room, 
and the sparring between Theodosia and Ione 
perforce ceased. 

St. Claire was deadly pale as he passed through 
the crowd to where Mrs, Barrington sat on the 
sofa, facing the door, but his manner was as 
quiet and apparently as self-possessed, and his 
bearing was as graceful, as of old. No one could 
have seen that anything was amiss with him save 
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for that dead-white face, which made his eyes 
look so large and mournful, and for that artifi- 
cially composed manner which of itself betrays 
the fact of effort. After he had spoken to Mrs. 
Barrington he made his way toward the group 
sitting a little apart, seeing in it only Monica by 
the side of Edward Formby, her naturally assign- 
ed husband, and Ione, as the eternal negative set 
against his happiness. As he came up, Ione turn- 
ed her eyes on him, with a kind of triumph in 
them not difficult to read. Here was her vindi- 
cation; the Apologia for her life; the worthy 
cause of all that she had done; the idol for 
whom she had descended from her own pedestal 
of pride to carry incense in the service of love. 
She spoke to him, as he greeted Monica, with 
that imperious kind of accent which her love and 
its rights gave her, and made room for him on 
the sofa beside her. He returned her look with 
a gentle smile, but took a chair at some distance 
from her, placing himself between Monica and 
Theodosia. 

Edward Formby’s face suddenly changed. He 
flushed as if a blast from a furnace had blown 
on him, and, rising abruptly from his place, went 
across the room to where Anthony loomed large 
and heavy among his fellow-men, bored and bor- 
ing. Theodosia looked after him with marked 
surprise, then said to Armine, in her shrill way: 
“You have frightened Mr. Formby away, Dr. St. 
Claire. Have you had a quarrel ?” 

“With Formby ?—one of my best friends? 
Certainly not!” said Armine. 

“Tt is always the best friend,” she said, more 
shrilly than before. 

“With whom one quarrels? I hope not,” he 
answered, glancing rapidly at Monica. 

“How did you find that man?” asked Ione, 
in an indescribable tone of mingled authority 
and intimacy. 

It was the flourish of her marriage lines in 
the face of the world—the assertion of her right 
of possession. 

“ Better,” answered Armine, curtly. 

“What is the matter with him?’ she asked, 
in the same way as before. 

“We do not talk shop in public, dear,” was 
his reply, made very gently as to voice and man- 
ner, and accompanied by a smile. Yet all the 
same made as an unmistakable rebuke and re- 
pression. 

“But if I choose to talk shop?” said Ione, 
without gentleness or a smile. 

Her husband did not seem to hear her. 

“ How are you getting on with your fretwork, 
Mrs. Barrington?” he asked Theodosia, giving 
the knife a cruel turn in his own wound. 

“ Why do you ask me?—I know so little, and 
have not learned. Why do you not ask Monica? 
You taught her, not me,” said Theodosia. 

“T can not claim the honor of having taught 
Miss Barrington anything,” returned Armine. 

“No? I thought you had been her master in 
a great deal,” said Theo, demurely. 

“Theo!” said Monica, her face suddenly flush- 
ing. 

Ione looked from one to the other. There 
was something here that she did not understand; 
something of which her sensitive jealousy caught 
the shadow without discerning the shape. She 
did not know what was there before her; she 
only knew there was something. 

“Did you teach Miss Barrington fretwork, 
Armine ?” she asked, in her quietest voice, her 
glittering eves narrowed to a mere line. “I did 
not know that,” she added, slowly. 

“You did not know what did not exist,” he 
answered, as gently as he had spoken before. 

“When you know my sister better you will 
understand how to take her,” said Monica. “ Dr. 
St. Claire’s teaching consisted in lending me a 
few patterns. By-the-bye, I have them still,” 
she added, turning to him, and speaking with 
studied indifference. “I must look them out 
and send them back.” 

“Do not give yourself any trouble. 
perfectly useless to me,” said Armine. 

He would so much rather she kept them. At 
least they would be a little link, silent and secret 
as their unhappy love, but always a link. 

“Why do you deny it?” asked Theodosia, 
looking from Dr. St. Claire to Monica, and back 
again. ‘“ What is there to deny or be ashamed 
of? How funny you two people are!” 

“You shall teach me, Armine,” said Ione, im- 
periously. 

“Tt is such a pretty amusement!” said Moni- 
ca. 

“Have you time to learn, dear?” asked St. 
Claire of his wife, that pale smile again about 
his lips, and his manner almost ostentatiously 
gentle. 

“Tf I say I have, I have,” was her reply. 

She had never spoken like this to him before. 
Since her marriage she had been so happy, so 
content with fate and life, that she had dropped 
all the angularities of her former self, and had 
become as soft as a silken ball. But to-day, ir- 
ritated by Theodosia’s insolence, and now excited 
by her insinuations, she was no Jonger the Ione 
of these later haleyon times, but the Ione of Pa- 
lermo, the moral Ishmaelite whose hand was 
against every one—even aguinst the man she 
loved. 

“If you are going to learn, I will lend you my 
first patterns,” said Monica, very kindly. 

“If my husband will not teach me, no one else 
shall,” said Ione, unpleasantly. 

* Of course he will,” said Monica; and Armine 
added, with a little too much eagerness: “Of 
course, if you wish it, Ione. I shall only be too 
happy.” 

one’s face, which had become proud and set, 
neither softened nor brightened. What busi- 
ness had this Miss Barrington to answer for her 
husband? If she herself could not answer for 
him, no one else should! 

Ix was but a slight matter on which to found 
displeasure, but it was quite enough to make 
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Ione sullen and silent during the walk home, 
and Armine, glad of her silence because of the 
respite it gave him from her love, did not seek to 
break it. Thus the two paced along the high- 
way a little apart, though in line, looking as if 
they had quarrelled, and Ione feeling as they 
looked. 

“T shall be made unhappy by them,” she said 
to herself, and hated them all, as she thus thought 
—even that soft-voiced, gentle-faced Monica, 
who yet seemed so sincerely desirous to be kind 
to her. “But I do not want her to be kind to 
me. I want only Armine’s love, and my rights. 
And his love is my right,” she added, almost 
aloud. 

(She looked at her husband sitting at the table 
reading. Suddenly she got up from her place 
and went over to him. 

“My darling!” she said, putting her hands 
round his throat and bending back his head while 
she kissed his face feverishly, as one kisses some- 
thing thought to have been lost and now found 
—as one answers the love despaired of and now 
granted. 

“Dear Ione!” he said, gently, smoothing her 
hair and returning her kiss as if he had given a 
flower for a flame. “ But you must let me read 
now, my dear. I have my cases to study.” 

His finger was between the pages, and he 
opened the book as he spoke. 

“ You are always occupied when I want you!” 
she replied, petulantly. “ You are out all the 
day, and in the evening, when you ought to be- 
long to me, you say you have to read up for your 
horrid eases. It is too bad, Armine! I did not 
marry you to be treated like this.” 

He sighed, and laid his book open face down- 
ward on the table. 

“ But if I do not study, dear love, I can not 
practice. I shall never get on,” he said, gently 
as before. 

“ You can read in the morning, 
sullenly. 

“When I am seeing patients ?” 

“The evening is mine. You should not neg- 
lect me as you do,” she said. 

“Neglect you, dear? I do not neglect you, 
Ione.” 

He spoke tenderly, and with that remonstrance 
against supposed coldness which means more 
than assertion. 

“If you do not love me, Armine, I shall die,” 
she sobbed. 

He put his arms round her, his face deadly 
white, his lips drawn and quivering. 

“ Foolish child!” he said; “you know that I 
love you. Why do you make yourself and me 
unhappy for a mere fancy ?” 

“Say it again, Armine! say it again!’ she 
said, lifting up her face, tear-stained and disor 
dered, but as divine as the Medusa’s in her agony, 
as full of love as Semele’s in the moment of her 
prayer. “TI am so wretched, so heart-broken ! 
Tell me that you love me, darling—again ! again !” 

“You know that I love you,” he repeated, in a 
steady voice ; and Ione, seizing his hands, kissed 
them till they burned like fire under her lips. 

“My life! my love!” she said, her glorious 
eyes shining through their tears with that light 
which once before had almost blinded him. “ Your 
love is all my life—all I care for in this world 
or the next. Without it I should die! Must [ 
die, Armine?” she added, in a caressing tone, 
her voice modulated to the sweetest music as she 
raised one hand and bent his face down to hers. 

“No; live, poor child!” he answered, laying 
his hand over her eyes to shut them from his 
sight, saying to himself,“ Would to God that I 
did not!” 


” she returned, 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





HUNTING THE GIRAFFE. 
See illustration on page 568, 


TO creature in the whole animal kingdom is 
more picturesque than the giraffe when it is 
roaming through its native woodlands. Dull in- 
deed, writes Gordon Cumming, must that man be 
to the beauties of nature who is not charmed by 
the sight of a group of these gentle creatures as 
they stretch out their graceful necks to browse 
on the topmost twigs of the mimosas. The tow- 
ering form and bright color of the giraffe would, 
it might be thought, make them conspicuous ob- 
jects to the sportsman and the traveller. But 
Nature, with her usual care to adapt the forms of 
living creatures to the locality in which they dwell, 
has so fashioned and marked the giraffe that it 
can scarcely be distinguished at a distance from 
the old blasted tree trunks through which it 
moves. The European with his field-glass, as 
well as the half-savage native with his trained 
eye, often mistakes giraffes for trees, and trees for 
giraffes. Both natives and whites are passionate- 
ly fond of the chase of these harmless and inno- 
cent creatures. The former, mounted on drome- 
daries or horses, run the poor animal down till 
they can come near enough to cut the tendon of 
the hock. The latter trust more to the rifle, but 
even with this far-reaching dealer of death they 
are compelled to have a long race before they 
come within shooting distance. The extraordi- 
nary height of the giraffe gives it an advantage 
over its cruel pursuers by enabling it to com- 
mand an unusually large circle of vision, and thus 
in good time see the approaching foe. No ani- 
mal of the African desert is so difficult to come 
nigh; few can tire out a horse as it does. It is 
contented to keep a certain distance between it- 
self and the horse, but it can, in racing parlance, 
“stay” longer than the best horse, provided the 
ground is faverable; that is, level or sloping 
downward, for its shape is decidedly against i*s 
rapid progress up-hill. When the giraffe is once 
sighted the hunter must ply his spurs, for if the 
giraffe has five minutes’ start the horse will lose. 
Usually the hunted animal dashes through the 











scrub and under-wood, and the thorns soon are 
stained with its blood. The sportsman rides at 
the herd first, and even the least impressionable 
confess that they feel as if they were under some 
enchantment, and not amidst living denizens of 
this world. Then one luckless giraffe parts from 
its companions, and dashes on, breaking off with 
its neck and breast the dry old branches of the 
trees. Nearer and nearer comes the rider, and 
the rifle flashes. Another and another shot fol- 
lows in rapid succession, the giraffe slackens its 
speed, pauses, sinks, and falls. Its soft dark eye, 
with its long silken lashes, looks piteously on its 
murderer, and supplicates for mercy. Even Gor- 
don Cumming, the most bloody of hunters, says, 
“Tts extraordinary beauty charmed me, and I 
absolutely felt remorse for the blood I had shed.” 
Another shot is fired, the giraffe bounds up erect, 
in the death-agony, on its hind-legs, and then falls 
so that the earth shakes. A thick stream of 
dark blood spurts from the wounds, the giant 
limbs quiver for a moment, and then all is over. 
Nothing can be more gentle, inoffensive, and 
playful than this huge animal; none is more eas- 
ily tamed, In the villages about the Blue Nile 
they may be seen wandering about at will, and 
eating from the hand of their owner or the cu- 
rious stranger. Then, perhaps, more than in 
their wild state, they merit their Arabic name, 
Serafe, ov “the lovely.” But hunters have little 
sentiment, and the scientific naturalist still less, 
for one of them speaks of “the pure, deep, and 
noble joy” he felt in killing this amiable animal. 








OMELETS. 


fPXHERE is scarcely any other article of food 

that varies more in the cooking than the 
egg—from the five hundred delicate ways in 
which a Frenchman can prepare it, to the heavy, 
unsightly, and decidedly unappetizing compound 
the ignorant foreigner in our kitchens brings to 
the table with an air one hardly dares question, 
and which she misnames an omelet. 

Hardly safe is the egg in its own delicate cov- 
ering, beautiful as it is both in form and color. 
A less daring hand would hesitate, and, taking a 
hint from the creamy shell, so pure and fragile, 
deal tenderly with the equally delicate interior. 

The first requisite for a perfect omelet, one at 
which the most sensitive digestion could not take 
exception, is new-laid eggs. They should not be 


nearly two ounces each. The shells should be 
either light brown or pink in color, and dull, not 
glossy, in appearance. If possible, what is called 
triple cream should be used; this is obtained 
from milk that has stood thirty-six hours, and 
must, of course, be perfectly sweet. The butter 
must be as free from salt as you can have it, 
otherwise it is most likeiy to burn in the melting, 
and the omelet to stick to the pan while cook- 
ing: washing well in a little water or milk will 
remove the salt, but it must be pressed dry after- 
ward, or the moisture in it will spoil it for cook- 
ing nicely. 

It is best to keep a pan expressly for the pur- 
pose, not allowing its use for any other; if the 
art of preparing an omelet is once acquired, the 
utensil will be in daily use. It should be of 
thin wrought iron, and about eight or ten inches 
across the top. An egg-beater, the kind in the 
form of a large kitchen spoon, only made of wire, 
is very good ; a china bow], a wire sieve, the sort 
used for ice-creams, and a silver table-spoon will 
also be needed, 

There is one common error into which all the 
directions for making and cooking omelets are sure 
to drift, and that is, over-cooking. This is due, in 
the first place, to the size which necessitates the 
extra time. Three eggs of the weight given are 
amply sufficient for two persons, and if more is 
needed make as many separate omelets as may be 
wanted. Having it “nicely browned” is anoth 
er error,and one that every cook-book insists 
upon. But this browning requires an amount of 
heat that develops the sulphur of the yolk, giving 
to most of us an unpleasant after-taste. Of a 
quivering golden mass, when done as it should 
be, not only a “thing of beauty,” but a jov as 
long as it is remembered. Three-quarters of a 
minute is the utmost limit the law of a good cook 
allows, and in most cases a few seconds less will 
be better. Have the fire clear and bright, with 
the stove full enough of coal to allow the pan to 
rest close upon the red-hot fuel. Slightly warm 
the pan and wipe it with a clean dry cloth; rub 
it well all over the bottom with a bit of muslin 
slightly dipped in clarified beef suet, then place 
it on the fire. Put into it about an ounce of the 
butter, cut into very small pieces, and melt as 
rapidly as possible, turning with a sort of rolling 
motion to prevent scorching, and also to allow the 
butter to be evenly distributed. 
the butter is melted pour in the mixture with a 
sort of circular motion, so that at one dash it may 
be evenly poured into the pan: pouring it in one 
spot causes it to stick in turning out. Hold the 
handle in the left hand; with the table-spoon in 
the right scrape quickly from all parts the cooked 
part by its fringe, letting the liquid portion fol- 
low the spoon, but not touching the bottom of 
the pan with it. Watch carefully that no part 
becomes hard, lumpy, or brown. When it begins 
to set, put the spoon under the left edge, and fold 
the omelet over quickly, neatly, and gently to the 
side opposite the handle, thus giving it the shape 
of a turn-over pie. Having ready and warm an 
oval plate about nine inches long, reverse it on 
the pan, hold firmly that it may not slip, turn 
over quickly both plate and pan together, and 
the omelet will be on the plate. When done 
with the pan, wash thoroughly and wipe dry, then 
slightly grease and put it away free from dust. 

Having learned and conquered the hardest 
part, the cooking, the preparation of the differ- 








ent varieties is comparatively easy. To com- 
| mence, take the plain breakfast omelet, which is 








more than a day old, of large size, and weighing | 





Just as soon as | 


the foundation also of most of the fancy ones. 
To every three eggs allow two table-spoonfuls of 
the triple cream, and a scant salt-spoonful of 
finest table salt. Break the eggs, yolks and 
whites, into the china bowl, adding cream and 
salt. With the wire egg-beater beat all very 
lightly and thoroughly together until the froth 
begins to rise, but not any longer. Pass the mix- 
ture through the sieve to break any of the hard 
stringy portion there may be of the yolk, and it 
is ready for cooking. All through sunny France, 
even in the tiny way-side inns of its remote cor- 
ners, these delicate little appetizing morsels are 
served one, and they call them “au naturel.” For 
the “aux fines herbes” the mixture is prepared 
and cooked in the same manner, only just before 
it is put into the pan a scant table-spoonful of 
very finely chopped parsley is added. For those 
who prefer it a suspicion of thyme may be used, 
or a trifle of finely chopped button onions; but 
some of the parsley must be omitted, so as to pre- 
serve the right proportion, a table-spoonful, of 
the herbs, taken all together, to every three eggs 
and their proportion of cream. 
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Any nice ten- 
der bits of meat—lean boiled ham, roast chicken, 
tongue, aud veal—can be used; chop them very 
finely with a sharp knife, or pound in a mortar 
to a paste, and add in the same proportion as 
the herbs. 

The crisp, tender, pungent water-cress, finely 
chopped, is a great addition; and in midwinter 
the green tops of ee lery, with just the tip of the 
tender ends, finely « hopped together, will be found 
a pleasant change. 

For those who like the mushroom with its pe- 
culiar flavor, select small fresh ones of the sort 
known as the “button”; put them into a stew- 
pan with a small piece of butter and enough 
cream to cover them; add salt and pepper enough 
to season them; put over a brisk fire, shaking the 
pan well until they boil up once; then place on a 
cooler part of the stove for a few minutes longer. 
Strain them, chop into dice, and just before turn- 
ing the omelet over spread a table-spoonful over 
the part of it that is farthest from you, and which 
the upper part will rest upon. 

Oysters, lobsters, crab, and halibut, each in 
turn, can give its own flavor, and contribute to 
the success of the delicacy. 

Take three or four large plump oysters; put 
them into a stew-pan, with their own juice, over a 
brisk fire. As soon as they give one boil remove 
the scum and take off the stove. Cut each one 
in half, and spread, with a very little juice, over 
the omelet just before turning. In using the 
lobster, etc., take that which has previously been 
boiled, chopping it into dice; after heating in a 
stew-pan with a very little butter and a trifle of 
salt and pepper, spread it hot over the omelet 
when ready for turning 

In summer the cold boiled corn that is left from 
the dinner of the previous day may be made into 
a very acceptable dish. Either grate or scrape, so 
that only the pulp is obtained, as much as will be 
needed for the omelets required, one scant table- 
spoonful being the proportion for each one. In- 
stead of spreading it over the cooked mixture, 
add it before it goes into the pan, and watch very 
carefully. Very thick stewed tomatoes left from 
the day before can be heated and added when 
turning, or, if preferred, the thick meat of perfect- 
ly ripe fresh ones, chopped into dice. 

An old French epicure at one of the charming 
out-of-the-way nooks on the New England coast 
always ordered with a certain kind of fish, for his 
breakfast, a Spanish omelet. It was prepared ac- 
cording to the recipe furnished by him, and once 
eaten was declared dainty enough to set before 
the king. Chop into dice one-quarter of a pound 
of breakfast bacon, a small tomato, four mush- 
rooms, and, for those who care for it, a small 
peach, either canned or fresh; mince very fine one 
small shallot. Put into a frying-pan, and cook 
slowly until the bacon is done; take off, and put 
in a warm place to keep hot. This is sufficient 
for six eggs. 

A sweet omelet is both acceptable and attract- 
ive for dessert. Prepare just as for a plain one, 
and, when ready to turn, spread over evenly two 
small table-spoonfuls or cne large one of any 
sweetmeat preferred. Fold over and turn on a 
dish ; sprinkle with finely powdered sugar, holding 
close to it, but not touching, a red-hot poker until 
the top has browned in bars or squares like waffles. 
Do it quickly, that the mixture may not fall, and 
garnish with bits of high-colored jelly laid on the 
dish around it. Whipped cream piled heavily 
over it is also very pretty. The various forms 
of omelette soufflée are also a great addition to 
the dessert. For one of medium size, beat to a 
smooth cream the yolks of eight eggs ; in two ta- 
ble-spoonfuls of cream dissolve one table-spoon- 
ful of vanilla sugar; strain it; add eight ounces 
of pulverized sugar, and mix well together; stir 
into the beaten yolks, and whip until the froth 
ceases rising. Beat the whites with a very little 
sugar as for méringue. Gently, a little at a time, 
pour the yolks into the latter, stirring until well 
mixed, Have a pudding dish that is large enough 
to allow for the swelling of the omelet warmed 
and buttered; turn the mixture into it, smooth 
the top over, sift in a very little sugar in order that 
it may brown more readily, and bake in a quick 
oven a deep golden brown. It will take about 
fifteen minutes to cook it, and it must be sent to 
table right from the oven, as it begins to fall im- 
mediately. Another method is to make it by 
putting in a farina boiler a pint of cream, add- 
ing when very hot six table-spoonfuls of flour, 
When sinooth add four ounces of butter, stirring 
until melted. Remove from the fire, and beat in 
the well-frothed yolks of eight eggs. Rub a lem- 
on well with eight ounces of sugar, squeeze out 
the juice into the sugar, adding to the cream 
when cold. Stir well together, and mix lightly 
in the whites of the eggs beaten to « stiff froth. 
Bake in a quick oven about twelve minutes. Sift 
over powdered sugar, and send to table immedi- 
ately, 
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THE PATRON SAINT OF 
MEXICO. 


N every Mexican home may be seen a picture 
of a crowned virgin with folded hands. A 
starry mantle falls about the full-length figure, 
which is surrounded by a halo. The original of 
this picture, emblazoned on a coarse blanket, and 
carefully preserved under glass, hangs over the 
altar of the collegiate church of Guadalupe, near 
the city of Mexico. 

Not only is this picture to be found in every 
home, rich and poor, but in almost every family 
some fair daughter of the house bears the name 
of Maria de Guadalupe, often changed into the 
pretty pet name of Lupita, in honor of Mexico’s 
patron saint, who, it is believed, once blessed that 
country with her divine presence. The credence 
given to the miracle of Guadalupe is universal. 
An old Mexican woman once said to the writer: 
“Some miracles they tell about are very strange, 
and very, very hard to believe, but no one can 
doubt the Virgin of Guadalupe. There is her 
picture on the blanket, there is the spring of 
healing water where her blessed feet touched the 
earth, and we must believe.” It was useless in 
the face of such simple faith to assert that men 
could paint pictures on blankets, and nature pro- 
duce healing springs. 

The legend of Guadalupe relates that on the 
9th of December, 1531, about ten years after 
the Spanish conquest of Mexico, a poor Indian 
named Juan Diego, who had been converted to 
the Christian faith, was crossing a hill north of 
the city of Mexico. This hill is the end of a 
range of mountains, and juts out sharply into the 
level plain of the valley. The ancient Aztecs called 
it Tepetlyecaczol, written Tepeyacac in early Span- 
ish histories—a name signifying nose of the hills. 

On the crown of this hill the Aztecs assembled 
at certain seasons to worship the goddess whom 
they considered the mother of all their gods. 
Juan Diego was very likely thinking of the old 
days of idolatry and terrible human sacrifices as 
he clambered along among the brambles which 
covered the barren, rocky hill, when suddenly he 
heard a strain of wondrously sweet music, and 
there appeared before him a rainbow, within the 
circle of which, on a glistening, transparent cloud, 
he saw the figure of a beautiful woman, dressed 
in the costume of rich Indian maidens of the 
country. In a gentle voice she commanded the 
astonished Indian to proceed to Mexico city and 
inform the bishop, Juan de Zumarraga, that the 
mother of our Lord had appeared to bless the 
Jand and protect it, and that a chureli should be 
built in her honor upon the spot where she had 
stood. Juan Diego hurried to Mexico with the 
tidings, but the bishop refused to listen to the 
pratings of an ignorant Indian. 

Sorrowfully the man crossed the hill again to 
his daily task, when once more the beautiful ap- 
parition stood before him, and repeated her com- 
mand. For three days she appeared, and each 
time the pious Indian sped on her errand only 
to be repulsed by Bishop Zumarraga. At length, 
on the 12th of December, he determined to cross 
the hill no more, and proceeded to his work by a 
path across the plain. But when near the foot 
of the same hill the Virgin again stood in his 
pathway. He piteously entreated her to let him 
pass, telling her that the bishop threatened se- 
vere punishment if he again molested him. The 
Virgin told him to have no fear, but to go first 
to the top of the hill, gather an armful of the 
flowers he would find there, then to boldly earry 
them to the bishop and repeat her message. As 
the Virgin disappeared a spring of crystal water 
bubbled forth from the spot her feet had touched. 

The Indian climbed the hill, and there, among 
rocks and brambles, where flowers had never 
grown, he found clusters of white blossoms filling 
the whole air with perfume. Keverently filling 
his blanket with the flowers, he wended his way 
across the plain to the great city, and forcing an 
entrance to the bishop’s presence, he dropped the 
flowers at his feet. As they fell from the blanket 
there appeared on the coarse cloth the miracu- 
lous picture which has ever since been known as 
the Virgin of Guadalupe, the patron saint of 
Mexico, At the sight of the sweet flowers and 
the picture the bishop and all his household fell 
on their knees, acknowledging the Divine miracle. 

The blanket was deposited in the cathedral 
until a chapel for its reception could be erected 
at the designated spot, when it was removed 
thither with processions and great solemnities. 
A small house was erected near the chapel for the 
Indian, where he lived, devoted to the service of 
the church, until his death, seventeen years later. 

In the following century a large cathedral was 
built at the foot of the hill at Tepevacac, which 
cost eight hundred thousand Mexican dollars. 
The precious blanket was hung over the altar, and 
the viceroy and other personages of consequence 
presented many articles of solid silver and gold. 

This cathedral, which is quite an imposing 
structure, ever since its consecration in 1622 has 
remained a sacred shrine for all people of Mex- 
ican blood. It is especially dear to the Indians, 
who consider Our Lady of Guadalupe as the saint 
who appeared on earth in Indian costume, and 
expressly declared the native races of the land to 
be under her loving care and protection. 

On the 12th of December, the anniversary of 
her last appearance, the Indians hold a grand fes- 
tival at Guadalupe. They journey over the hills 
from miles away, and gather there in vast numbers. 
After the religious services are over, the remain- 
der of the day is devoted to music and dancing and 
eating and drinking. The large village square 
becomes a scene of the wildest riot, until late at 
night, when pulgue begins to do its work, and the 
pavement serves as a bed for hundreds of sleep- 
ing Indians, who, rolled in their blankets, enjoy 
oblivion until morning. Then they supply them- 
selves with a stock of fresh tortillas, and trot 
away to their distant homes. 


Wishing to see Guadalupe at a favorable time, 





we chose the feast-day of the Assumption of the 
Virgin for our visit. 

Horse-cars—in this case mule-cars—leave for 
Guadalupe every half-hour from the street in 
front of the cathedral of the city of Mexico. As 
it was a feast-day to the Virgin, the display of 
flowers in the market by the Zocolo was won- 
derful for its profusion and variety. Dark-eyed 
Indian girls squatted about on the pavement, 
surrounded by great heaps of fragrant blossoms. 
The skill displayed by these maidens in making 
wreaths and bouquets has come down to them 
through hundreds of years; for the ancient Aztecs 
made constant use of flowers, and the floral deco- 
rations at their feasts were of surpassing beauty 
and richness. 

After a ride of about thirty minutes the car 
route comes to an end in the village square be- 
fore the door of the church. The bells were 
ringing, and crowds gathering from all directions 
for the early morning service. Just inside the 
door of the sacred edifice were numerous small 
tables, where Indian boys were selling engravings 
of the famous picture, rosaries, and tickets for 
the next monthly drawing of the lottery of Nues- 
tra Sefiora de Guadalupe. It is by means of this 
lottery that the church obtains a large portion of 
its revenue, The prizes are small, but as the 
tickets cost only a real—about twelve cents—they 
are eagerly purchased by pious Indians. The 
chureh was already crowded by a kneeling audi- 
ence when we entered. It was composed largely 
of Indians, who formed picturesque groups in 
gay striped blankets and rebozos. 

Moving among the crowd, we went to the altar 
to deposit our flowers and to observe the cele- 
brated picture. Its chief interest in our eyes 
was that it was painted on cloth woven from the 
fibre of a fan palm called Icjotl by the Aztecs, 
and which they used extensively for blankets and 
heavy garments before the Spanish conquest. 

The music chosen for the occasion was one of 
Mozart’s beautiful masses, which was excellently 
rendered by a well-trained choir of boys and a 
large orchestra of stringed instruments. The 
procession, which carried a richly adorned wax 
figure of the Virgin, was as pompous as chant- 
ing priests, banners, and clouds of incense could 
make it, but the upturned Indian faces glowed 
with admiration and awe as it passed. 

The service over, we crossed the square to a 
small eating-house kept by an Indian woman. 
The room, which opened on to the street, was un- 
carpeted, and furnished with unpainted wooden 
chairs and table. Ov the wall hung some gavly 
colored wood-cuts representing scenes in Spanish 
history, and several guitars ready for use. A 
troop of large green parrots were climbing about, 
chattering as only parrots can, Although very 
simple in its arrangements, the place was clean 
and inviting, and a very savory breakfast of om- 
elet, red beans boiled to a paste, tortillas, and 
steaming coffee was soon ready on the table. 

While we were eating, a crowd of about one 
hundred Indians, men, women, and children, came 
from the church and squatted on the pavement 
around the door of the little eating-house. They 
were on their way to the city market, and had 
stopped to attend mass. Their loaded donkeys 
were left inthe square in charge of a boy, where 
they amused themselves by braying impatiently 
and biting each other’s ears. 

The Indians had brought their breakfast of 
tortillas and red peppers; coffee they obtained 
from the eating-house. The parrots immediately 
waddled out among the crowd to steal tortillas 
from the piles placed on the pavement, and their 
screams when driven away from the coveted mor- 
sel, added to the chattering of the Indians and 
the braying of the donkeys, made a fearful racket 
and confusion. It being a holiday, many of the 
young Indians had brought guitars, which they 
would snatch up at intervals and twang an ac- 
companiment te a monotonous love-song, while 
all the nut-brown maidens smiled and bashfully 
cast down their eyes. 

There were other things to be seen in Guada- 
lupe, and we pushed through the crowd, at the 
risk of treading on babies, parrots, and dogs, and 
crossing a small park, fresh and fragrant with 
fountains and flowers, started to climb the steep 
winding path up the hill of Tepeyacac, on the sum- 
mit of which is a very pretty chapel surrounded 
by a burial-ground. From the square in front of 
the chapel, whose pavement is composed of memo- 
rial slabs over graves, the view is magnificent, em- 
bracing the whole valley of Mexico, with its great 
city, its lakes, and its girdle of surrounding mount- 
ains, above which, to the southward, tower the 
snowy peaks of the ancient volcanoes. 

In the rear of the chapel are many beautiful 
and costly monuments, many of Tecali marble, 
over the graves of illustrious dead. Santa Anna 
is buried here, and also a son of the Emperor 
Iturbide, and under one of the handsomest mon- 
uments in the grounds lies the young wife of 
General Porfirio Diaz, a late President of the re- 
public, whose untimely death caused universal 
mourning throughout the country. This ceme- 
tery, like nearly all we have seen in Mexico, was 
literally crowded with blossoming shrubs, and 
on many graves were fresh bouquets and wreaths. 

Inside the chapel is a curious collection of 
braids of hair, rade paintings of wonderful es- 
capes from danger, and other votive offerings, 
such as may be seen at shrines in all Catholic 
countries. The most remarkable one was a gi- 
gantic mast and sail of solid granite erected on 
the wall of the winding pathway. It is said that 
a shipwrecked Mexican vowed to the Virgin that 
if he reached land alive he would in some way 
commemorate the event at Guadalupe. This ex- 
traordinary piece of stone-work is the proof of 
his miraculous rescue. 

As we were preparing to descend the hill a 
wondrously beautiful Indian maiden of about 
fourteen years peeped shyly from a door at one 
side of the chapel. Tt was the little diughter 
of the sacristan, with whom several of our party 





had become friendly in former visits to Guada- 
lupe. Her name was Luzita, or, more properly, 
Luz—a sweet word, signifying light; and she was 
a vision of light indeed, standing in the ancient 
gateway, her liquid black eyes shaded by the 
folds of her rebozo, which fell about her slight 
figure in graceful lines. 

This fair daughter of the Aztecs, extending 
her little brown hand, offered in her mother’s 
name the hospitality of their humble home if 
the sefiora would like to rest before descending 
the hill—an invitation we joyfully accepted. The 
home of this simple Indian family revealed a de- 
gree of culture for which we were wholly unpre- 
pared. The large parlor, the windows of which 
overlooked the magnificent valley, was carpeted 
and comfortably furnished; on the table books 
and newspapers of the day lay in sociable con- 
fusion, and in one corner stood a fine grand pi- 
ano, with a well-assorted collection of music. 
Luzita was learning to play, she told us, but the 
piano belonged to her brother, who worked all 
day in the city of Mexico. How the grand piano 
ever reached the summit of the steep rocky hill 
is as marvellous as the miracle said to have oc- 
curred there in olden time. 

We left Luzita and her graceful Indian mother 
with regret, and descended the steep path to the 
village, encountering on our way a crowd of as- 
tonishing little beggars. We saw them from a 
distance, playing and laughing merrily, but the 
instant they spied us they became blind and 
lame, and begged for pennies in most piteous 
tones. They belonged to the poorest white class 
of Mexico, who understand the art of beggary as 
well as a Neapolitan, and from whose importuni- 
ties no stranger is safe. 

At the foot of the mountain path, in a small 
chapel surmounted by a dome of blue and white 
tiles, is the Posita, or healing spring, where the 
feet of the Virgin pressed the earth. It bubbles 
up in a round stone tank, from which Indians 
are constantly drinking and filling jars with the 
precious water to carry away. We tasted the 
water, which was lukewarm and of very unplea- 
sant flavor. 

The Indian girls gathered about the spring 
were dipping water with odd little pitchers in the 
form of ducks, made of coarse porous red clay, 
rudely ornamented with black designs. Anxious 
to obtain one as a memento of Guadalupe, we in- 
quired where they could be purchased, and were 
directed to go down a callejon, or lane, to a loza- 
ria, ov crockery shop, where we would find can- 
timploras of all sizes, 

The lozaria proved to be a square den, lighted 
only by a large door opening on the lane. In 
the middle of the floor crouched a weird and 
wrinkled Indian woman munching tortillas, while 
around her in heaps were all manuer of jugs and 
jars of native manufacture, which has varied lit- 
tle in these common domestic utensils from the 
times before the Spanish conquest. 

We purchased a pair of duck-shaped pitchers 
for about three cents, and an odd-looking earth- 
en jug with two necks for the same sium. The 
latter was interesting from the fact that it was 
the exact counterpart of a jug exhumed from an 
ancient Indian grave in the Mohawk Valley, and 
also of one taken from an Aztec burial-place near 
Popocatepetl. The toothless old woman, who 
looked aged enough to have been a grandmother 
of Montezuma, shook her head when we asked 
for a piece of wrapping paper, but she gave us a 
dried maguey leaf, upon which we strung our 
specimens of unique pottery, and in this manner 
we brought them safely to Mexico city. 

HExEN 8. Conant. 





A FLY PAPER. 

“ | THINK flies is sociable, I do. For my part, 

I’m glad to be back where they be. No- 
body never need to excuse their flies to me. If 
they’d ’a been where there wa’n’t no flies, as I 
have, and where the poor critters was jest a-hunt- 
ed and a-gone-at from morning till night, they’d 
never lift their hands agin ’em as long as they 
drawed the breath o’ life.” 

Miss Semanthy Simmons’s remarks seemed to 
be understood by her audience, notwithstanding 
the fact that she had her “twister,” two side- 
combs, and some hair-pins in her mouth. Se- 
manthy was spending the afternoon at a neigh- 
bor’s, her first call since her return from the city, 
and, for fear that some one would come to detain 
her, had “ jest taken her hands out o’ the dish- 
water, put on a clean apron, and scooted.” This 
was the lady’s apology for not having dressed her 
hair at home. 

“Yes, I do mean to say that flies don’t have 
no privileges where I’ve been. Cousin Gusty will 
as good as faint away if she catches sight o’ one. 
They’ve got blinds and shetters and screens and 
lace curtings and swing doors, and every hired 
gal has a feather duster three yards long, and 
sticks with frizzled paper stuck to ’em, and little 
pop-guns that they put sneezing powder into and 
blow at ’em, and I raly believe that if a hundred 
or two of them unfortinit critters should git in 
unbeknownst to ’em they’d order out the mili- 
tia. Oh, it’s easy to say, ‘Oh, Semanthy!’ but 
if you had underwent what I have from their 
thrashing and shooing and exterminating the air, 
I don’ know what you’d do. You know in this 
house, if anybody knows, that I don’t git much 
chance to sew when I’m to hum, and so sez I to 
myself, ‘I'll jest take my crazy bed-quilt to Cousin 
Gusty’s, and as they never will let me wash dishes 
or putter round any, why, it stands to reason I can 
git alotdone.’ Did I? No,I didn’t. That quilt 
is crazier than when I took it away; for, what 
with jumping up every other minute to see if 
I couldn’t get a crack o’ light so that I could 
tell yaller from green, and blue from cinnament 
brown, the hull thing is in that state that 
*tewonk! make a lunatic of anybody who’d ever 
try to git it together. 





“Could I have a shetter open if I was a mind 
to? Didn't I tell you that I couldn’t? My cous- 
in Gusty is a pious woman, and I ain’t going ter 
say to the contrary, but I believe she’d ruther I'd 
’a broke five out of ten of the commandments 
than to took out one o’ her screens. You don’t 
think it speaks very well for her piety? Well, I 
don’ know. ~ Folks is about as they’re made, I’ve 
diskivered, in New York as well as in Vairmount. 
You know in this house, too, that I never set my 
heart on flimmydiddles, but I didn’t skasely know 
myself in regards to that crazy quilt, I. did han- 
ker so to git it along. Why, I’ve craned my neck 
till I’ve had the neuralagy for a week trying to 
tell which was tuther of my silks. I’ve got up 
in a cheer and lit the gas contrivance that hung 
down from the wall—lor sakes! ’twould go off 
like a pistol every time, and scare me een-a’most 
out o’ my wits—and there I'd stand, and jab at 
the eye o’ my needle for all the world as if I was 
spearing for eels, like a pesky fool, till my knees 
would tremble as if I had the ager. Why didn’t 
I say that I'd brung work with me and wanted 
to do it? So I did more’n a hundred times. As 
quick as I'd say that, cousin ’d say, ‘Come down 
to the sewing-room, Cousin Semanthy, and let the 
seamstress help ‘you.’ ‘Gracious sakes! I ain’t 
a-fishing round for help,’ sez 1; ‘I ain’t no crip- 
ple. The only thing that’s lacking, Cousin Gusty, 
is light enough to see to thread my needle. If I 
was a owl I could do it in the dark, but being no- 
thing but a poor human bat, I ain't able to see 
through all them thicknesses that’s up to my 
winder.’ 

““What would she say? Oh, she’d smile kinder 
amused like, and that would be the eend of it. 
One day I jest spoke my mind about them screens 
and things. Id clum up to the gas, and I'd 
clum up to the winder, and I’d squinted and 
twisted my neck till I was as full of cricks and 
kinks as a egg is o’ meat. I hadn’t been raly 
riled till then, and then my dander was clean up. 
Sez I, ‘Cousin Gusty, whatever is the matter with 
you about flies?’ ‘About flies, said she; ‘I 
don’t understand you, Semanthy.’ ‘ Wa’al,’ said I, 
‘IT should think that anybody that had both cold 
and biling water let into’em through the wall, 
and wash-tubs and rubbing-boards ready to their 
hands, wouldn’t be quite so pertikeler about siling 
their things. Why,’ sez I, ‘I could clear-starch 
them curtings and all the rest of the flummery 
in this room in no time. For pity’s sake,’ sez I, 
‘Cousin Gusty, do let me cast aside some of that 
superflumsiness of kiverlids, and allow the light 
o’ day to shine in upon my crazy quilt, and upon 
your Cousin Semanthy, who is nigh about as crazy 
as her spread.’ You don’t see how she could get 
around that? Wa’al,I nuther. When my dan- 
der is once riz, then my mouth is more like a mill- 
stream afore it’s dammed than anything I can 
compare it to. There ain’t never no lack of ora- 
tical powers when I’m once swelled up with my 
subject. What did Gusty say? Oh, she spoke 
about the delikit paper on the wall, and about 
the frisco overhead — whether she meant San- 
frisco or not I don’ know—and poked the sew- 
ing-room and the seamstress under my nose agin, 
and that’s all ‘hat amounted to. And what do 
you think ? That woman actooally told me that 
she never had her lace curtings, or her bureau 
frills, or her counterpins, or her shammies, done 
upto hum. With all that water pouring into the 
house, and all the hired help stannin’ round, and 
soap by the box, and clear-starch by the hundred- 
weight! That took the stiffening out o’ me, and 
1 jest lifted up my hands, and een-a’most wept. 

“Cousin Gusty do anything? Wa’al,I shouldn’t 
call it doing anything: she plays on the pianner, 
and has company, and goes a-visiting, and tries 
on her dresses, and sees that the winders are all 
stopped up tight. That’s the most I ever see 
her do. I had to larf one day, though I don’t 
suppose I orter, but we are all weak in the sperrit 
sometimes, specially when we’ve had our noses 
to the grin’stun a spell. Wa’al, I was a-coming 
along through the entryway on the second story, 
and I heard Cousin Gusty say to the black boy 
who opens the door for folks, an’ perades round 
from morning till night with a silver sarcer in 
his hand, that she’d jest seen a fly in the droring- 
room—that’s the room that’s got everything in it, 
and nothing that’s good for anything. I'd ruther 
have this setting-room, with that sofy and them 
rocking-cheers with the quilted backs, and a few 
flies sprinkled round, than all the truck that 
Gusty’s got. She can talk about her ‘tarjays’ 
and her ‘uppernays,’ and her ‘mokay’ and her 
‘turkay’ carpets; but give me a good ingrain 
that I can turn and beat myself, and I won’t ask 
no odds of nobody. Oh yes, what did I larf 
about? Wa’al,as I was saying, Cousin Gusty got 
wind of a fly, and sot the darky onto him. I 
didn’t tell you, but Gusty was fixing for Saratogy 
all the time I was there, and there hadn’t been 
time yet to swathe up the statutes. You don’t 
know what I mean? Wa’al, you wouldn’t want 
to know; but statutes are mostly men and women 
that are cut off at the waist, and sot round top o’ 
things. Who cuts them off? That’s more’n I 
know; but there they are, as nat’ral as life. 
You'd as lief set round in a cemetery? Wa’al, 
so’d I. I do hate the pesky things. If they only 
had their legs and arms on, ’twouldn’t be quite 
so wearing. If you don’t beat all!—how should 
I know where their legs and arms be? I have 
an idee that there are some droring-rooms that 
have the heads and shoulders, and some have the 
legs, and some have the arms, jest as they hap- 
pen to take a notion, You don’t see how any- 
body could larf in such a place as that? Wa’al, 
I don’ know myself. 

“T used to go by them statutes at fust as if I 
was shot out of a red-hot shovel, but arter a while 
I never thought on ’em. Wa’al, Cousin Gusty 
she sez to the black boy (raly now you’d’a thought 
somebody was dead by the tremblin’ way she 
spoke): ‘Thomas, I’ve jest diskivered a fly on 
my Sanko in the droring-room’ (Sanko or 
Syko, I don’ know which she said), ‘and you must 
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find it and kill it at once. Don’t let me behold 
that fly no more, Thomas.’ ‘No, ma'am,’ sez the 
black boy; and the minnit Cousin Gusty’s back 
was turned, sez he to himself: ‘I hope there 
won't be nothing but flies in Saratogy. I hope 
they'll have stingers, and I hope they’ll bite her, 
and I hope she’ll make a mistake and eat some 
on’em.’ I didn’t wish nothing so bad as that 
on Cousin Gusty, but I felt a good deal nearer 
to that black boy arter that. There was just 
the same feelin’ in his colored heart as there was 
in my white one, only he went further than me, 
and that was nat’ral, not having my eddication. 
Yes, Gusty’s husband is rich, and no mistake. 
He has a leather shop in the Swamp; but, I vum! 
you’d never know he worked in hides. His hands 
are as white as a baby’s; and I’ve sniffed and 
sniffed to see if I could nose out the smell o’ 
Jeather on his clothes when he come in, but I 
never could. You wouldn’t know he worked in 
a swamp neither, for there was no mud on his 
boots, and they shined like a glass bottle. Yes, 
he’s just as down on flies as Gusty is. Any- 
body ’d think he’d get used to all kinds of critters, 
working in the marsh as he does day arter day ; 
but, lor sakes! you'd never s’pose he'd seen a 
bug in his life. As 1 told Cousin Gusty, I should 
just as soon think of kicking agin death and 
the rates as to be everlastingly murderin’ and 
shootin’ flies. And the bruises that I’ve got all 
over my frame, fallin’ agin this and that thing 
as well as t’other, is just disfiggerin’, to say no- 
thing about the pain I’ve underwent with ’em. 
I used more camphire and anguintum that four 
weeks than I ever used in my life. Supper-time, 
co you say? Wa’al, now, if the time don’t just 
travel in this house! It used to seem to me 
three weeks ’twixt dinner and supper at Gusty’s. 
Next time I come over I believe I'll bring my 
quilt, and see, as Cousin Gusty sez, ‘if we can’t 
bring some order out of cahouse.’” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
A TRYST. 


“Beswwr the pleasant mill at Trumpington,” 
says Wordsworth, “we laughed with Chaucer in 
the hawthorn shade ;” but it was with no expec- 
tation of merriment that Miss Sophia Gilbert, ac- 
companied by her faithful waiting-maid Jean- 
nette, took her way thither that May afternoon. 
The first time she had visited the place was at a 
little picnic, during the long vacation, with Aunt 
Maria and a few friends; and there by accident 
she had first met with Herbert Perry. He had 
found his way there from the river as aimlessly 
as the Babingtonia pestifera got into the river— 
not, indeed, through a fountain tube, but almost 
as much by land as by water, carrying his canoe 
as Bruce did his vessels on Loch Fyne; indeed, 
he had appeared to the astonished picnickers as 
a headless visitant, or rather as a tortoise with a 
pair of shapely human legs; and when, having 
crossed the neck of land, he dropped the boat he 
carried on his head, and disclosed the handsomest 
face in Cambridge, it made no slight sensation, 

In that strange manner had Sophy “ met her 
fate,” as girls term in jest what is sometimes 
pitiless earnest. Afterward, from tender associa- 
tion, perhaps, the spot had been a trysting-place 
for the two young people. Behind the mill, and 
upon a certain green peninsula between two 
streams, all was secluded enough; but they took 
care to arrive thither by different routes. On the 
present occasion the young man had come by the 
waterway, which was not the quickest. None 
who saw him paddling up the stream from the 
river, or toilsomely bearing his boat along where 
navigation was impossible, could have imagined 
that he was on his way to an assignation. “The 
River God,” as she used to call him, when, indeed, 
a certain divinity had seemed to hedge him round, 
was behind his time—a circumstance in itself 
significant of much (of old he had been willing 
enough to wait for her); and, in the mean while, 
mistress and maid walked up and down in si- 
lence, hidden by the “hawthorn shade.” Sophy 
knew nothing of its poetical associations ; if she 
had done so she might have bitterly reflected 
that in all the generations since old Chaucer’s 
time there could hardly have been such a tryst in 
that fair place as hers. Lover false and maid 
undone there might have been; scenes of re- 
pentance and despair; but the circumstances, 
however woful, must have been different. Six 
months ago she had adored the man, of whom 
she was the clandestine wife; and now —now 
she hardly dared say to herself what she thought 
of him, with what abhorrence she looked forward 
to a future which must be linked with his, with 
what apprehension and dismay she pictured the 
immediate consequence of his obstinacy and rash- 
ness, should he persist in his present behavior. 
Yet it was curious that she felt more angry with 
herself for her folly than with him for his cruel- 
ty; and as every now and then she stepped by 
the water’s side and gazed on her own image, she 
murmured, as before, ‘ You fool !—you mad and 
wicked fool!” 

She had reached the end of the peninsula, and 
was about to turn, when the silver beat of a pad- 
dle struck upon the ear; in that very time and 
place it had once been music to her, but now she 
shivered as though it were a passing-bell. 

“He is coming,” said Jeannette, in a warning 
voice, 

As if she did not know that! as if she did not 
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see, though her face was still averted, the little 
boat gliding swiftly up the stream, impelled by 
those sinewy arms, and the shapely head with its 
crisp brown locks, and the form that had once 
been as Apollo’s to her eyes, but was now odious 
as Apollyon’s! 

The canoe shot noiselessly to the bank, and he 
stepped out to meet her with a fleeting smile. 

“ Well,” he said, “‘I am come, and with all the 
caution that an Indian uses in one of Cooper's 
novels; but I tell you fairly that I am tired of 
all this shying and shirking, and mean to put an 
end to it.” 

She had held ont her hand, but he had taken 
no notice of it; his face was flushed, not with the 
exercise he had taken, for such feats were fea- 
ther-weights with him, but, as she was well aware, 
with anger. 

“Tf we are going to talk,” he said, looking to- 
ward Jeannette, “though nothing you can say 
will make any difference, I promise you, there 
had better be no listeners.” At this broad hint 
the worthy maid retired a few paces, not without 
a contemptuous sniff, and left the young people 
to their colloquy. 

“ Well, what is it, Sophy? You say something 
serious has happened. You can’t mean to say 
that the governor has heard of my visit last 
night? If so, that slut yonder has betrayed us.” 

“She has not betrayed us, Herbert—I wish 
every one was as faithful and true as Jeannette ; 
nor do I know that my guardian has discovered 
that frightful imprudence of yours; but he has 
found out something you have done—I dare say 
equally rash—and has forbidden you the house.” 

“Has he, begad?” returned the young man, 
with a contemptuous sneer. “ We'll see about 
that. So that’s all, is it?” 

“No, itis not all. Iam forbidden after to-day 
to hold any communication with you whatever.” 

“On pain of the Canon’s high displeasure, I 
suppose? That may affect some chorister boy 
in his cathedral, but not me. Now I tell you 
what I mean to do. Perhaps to-morrow, per- 
haps the next day, but at all events before the 
term is over, I mean to claim you as my wife.” 

“Then you will ruin us both.” 

“Speak for yourself, Sophy! As for me, I 
know my own business better than you can tell 
me. You talk as if you had no belongings but 
your guardian. You havea father-in-law, though 
he is not aware of the fact, who is my father, 
and quite as queer a fish to deal with as the Canon 
can be. Just because I am not much of a read- 
er, he is dissatisfied with my ‘ career’—so he calls 
it—at the University, and since, as he says, I 
don’t seem inclined to do any good here, 7. e., 
take my degree, he has announced his intention 
of taking my name off the college books, Here’s 
his letter, received this morning; very amusing, 
under the circumstances. An opening has oc- 
curred, it seems, in the Bush, and I am to be sent 
off to Australia to fill it. A likely joke—though 
from one point of view it is at least as serious as 
anything you have told me.” 

“ But, my dear Herbert,” pleaded Sophy, laying 
her hand on his arm, “ why should you not go to 
Australia—just for the twelve months that must 
elapse before our marriage is made public? By 
complying with your father’s wishes you will help 
to make matters easy for us. By waiting a little 
longer we shall not have cause to fear opposi- 
tion. And then consider the safety of such an 
arrangement—how much better than all these 
risks and dangers! We can write to one anoth- 
er, you know; and think how delightful it will be 
to feel that the time is getting less and less, ev- 
ery month and every week, to the period when we 
shall meet without fear, never to part again.” 

He shook her hand off with angry vehemence, 
and laughed derisively. “That is a very pretty 
proposition, upon my soul. What tenderness 
and affection it exhibits, and how very like what 
the conduct of a newly married wife should be! 
I have no doubt you would bear the twelve 
months’ separation with great philosophy, and 
not without some trust in the ‘chapter of acci- 
dents,’ whereby it might easily happen that I 
should be lost at sea or shot at the gold diggings, 
and Miss Sophia Gilbert could find another hus- 
band more to her mind.” 

“‘ How can you be so unkind and talk of such 
horrid things, Herbert? Of course I should be 
very miserable while you were away; but—er—” 

“Ah, you may well say ‘ but—er,’ ” interrupt- 
ed the young man, with a sneer. “It’s ‘ butter’ 
indeed. You know how to lay it on with a trow- 
el; but it is quite wasted on me, I do assure you. 
Try it on the Canon, with whom it may be of 
use. You have deceived him long enough with 
palaver; now you'll have to undeceive him with 
palaver.” 

“ And if I was, as you say, to undeceive him,” 
returned Sophy, very white and quiet, “ what do 
you suppose would happen ?” 

“Well, there would be a row, of course; but 
he would say, like a wise man, ‘There’s no use in 
erying over spilled milk.’ Perhaps I am not the 
sort of man he would have chosen for you. He 
would have preferred some bookish sneak like 
Adair, or some old fogy like Mavors; but, since 
we are married, he will have to make the best of 
it, and give us an allowance till you come of age.” 

“That, I am well convinced, he never will,” 
said Sophy, firmly. 

“And what does it matter if he doesn’t? I 
can borrow money on your expectations for twelve 
months.” 

“T have no expectations, Herbert; that is, I 
mean, I shall have none if you insist on acting in 
this mad way. I am entirely dependent upon 
my guardian. If I marry, while under age, with- 
out his consent, my fortune is forfeited. It goes 
into other hands.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it.” 

“Thank you; it is true, nevertheless.” 

“If it were true it would only show how 
thoroughly well your people must have under- 
stood you, and what a slippery fish you always 





were; but it is most unlikely. I can find the 
truth out for myself, however, by going up to 
Doctors’ Commons and looking at your father’s 
will. You are changing color, I see; your story 
is false. You had better not send me on a fool’s 
errand to town, young woman.” 

“ Herbert ! Herbert! listen to me,” cried the 
girl, passionately. ‘ You don’t know my guard- 
ian. If he ever finds out I have deceived him, 
he will never forgive me. And if I am not quite 
correct as to the—” 

“Ha! ha!” he put in. 
for another.” 

“T say. 1 am quite certain that the will leaves 
a great deal to his discretion. He can make us 
a handsome allowance when I come of age, or a 
poor one; he can advance us money, or withhold 
it. Go up to Doctors’ Commons if you doubt me, 
and you will find it is so, You don’t know your 
danger.” 

“ Nor do you know yours, Sophy. Suppose for 
a moment that I accede to this Australian scheme 
—than which nothing is further from my in- 
tention—and if, when you were left behind in 
England, things should be said to your disad- 
vantage. That man Adair, for example, knows 
enough ; and, if I were not here to wring his neck, 
might use his knowledge to take away your char- 
acter. That would be very awkward—I mean 
for vou.” 

“The register of our marriage is in St. Anne’s 
Church,” said Sophy, slowly. 

“You'd refer to that, would you? Upon my 
life, you take things very coolly,” returned the 
other, grimly. 


“T thought so. Now 


She was not cool at all, but only desperate. 
He had fathomed her hopes with great accuracy 
when he spoke of the “ chapter of accidents” to 
which a vovage to Australia would expose him : 
above all things, it would give her time. Her na- 
ture was of that thoughtless and impulsive sort 
to which a respite seems well-nigh equal to a 
pardon. If she could only get rid of this dead- 
weight of apprehension for a month or two, she 
felt that she could breathe freely and be almost 
herself again. 

“The contingency of which vou speak,” she 
said, “ would, ut all events, place me in no worse 
position than your rashness and impatience place 
me now. Oh, Herbert, 1 have given up every- 
thing for you. You promised me, upon your 
word of honor, to keep our marriage secret until 
I came of age.” 

Her voice was so piteous and her pretty face 
so appealing that even the selfish heart of Her- 
bert Perry was touched; unhappily, however, 
they also revived the cold embers of his love. 

“ But, Sophy dear, you seem to forget that you 
and I are one. Is it nothing to you that I am 
separated from you, and only now and then have 
a chance of getting a word with you, even like 
this? And now you say that you are forbidden 
even to see me at all.” 

The argument had force in it, and there had 
been a time when it would have succeeded with 
her; but now she could not even bring herself 
to say, “ And do I not suffer too?” In her heart 
of hearts she loathed and feared him. 

“It is only for twelve months,” she said. 

“Only for twelve months!” he answered, an- 
grily. “A pretty thing for a girl to say even to 
her lover! But for a wife to her husband— 
well, for certain, that is not my view, at all 
events. I shall write to my father and tell him 
how matters stand, and then let the old folks 
fight it out between them. 
ing to you.” 

He had turned from her with fierce abrupt- 
ness, and stepping into his canoe, was out of 
arm-reach, or she would have clung to him in 
one last agonized appeal. 

“Oh, Herby! Herbv!” she exclaimed, using for 
the first time the endearing name by which she 
had been wont to call him, “ you have pledged 
your word to me.” 

“My word! and did you not break your word 
when we met at St. Anne’s, after promising Aunt 
Maria that you would never see me save in her 
company ?” 

A most cowardly and cruel speech, for what 
she had done had been for love of him. It was 
upon the tip of her tongue to say so; but per- 
haps she knew what his scoffing retort would be 
—that it was for love of her that he was about 
to break his word ; or perhaps, despairing though 
she was, her pride restrained her. At all events, 
she answered nothing, but with a sinking heart 
watched the light shallop disappear behind the 
alders. Her maid ran up to her, perceiving by 
her face that she was greatly agitated. 

“ He will do nothing to please me, Jeannette,” 
she murmured. 

“T dare say not, Miss Sophia. 
but one opinion of him. 
stone in yonder mill. 
was drowned.” 


And so, good-even- 


I never had 
His heart is like the 
For my part, I wish he 


aa te 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SAD NEWS. 

Upon the whole, however we men may com- 
plain of the hardness of our lives, man’s lot is 
free from the catastrophes to which that of wo- 
man is liable. So long as he stops short of the 
infringement of the criminal law, things are rare- 
ly so desperate with him as they become with 
the other sex when they “stoop to folly.” He 
may stoop low, and live to stoop again, but she, 
never. She only too literally “falls to rise no 
more.” Sophy Gilbert, or, to give her her proper 
title, Sophy Perry, of course, was in no such ter- 
rible plight as that. Tragedies infinitely graver 
were impending, swords of Damocles infinitely 
sharper threatening to fall on housefuls of her 
own sex, though not indeed of her own rank in 
life; but her situation, if not tragic, was grave 
enough. What made it more serious was that 
she was so singularly unfitted to bear it. It is 
a common circumstance, but one that fills us 
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| then, was the end of all her 
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with the saddest forebodings for man’s future, 
that the weak and fr: 
out for misfortune 





are too often marked 
Why does Fate choose the 
frailest, as the school boy bully selects his vic- 
tim, for persecution? If, as some tell us, she is 
paramount, and there is no more merciful power 
to overrule her, matters are bad with us indeed. 
To some young ladies, had they been in Sophy’s 
position, it may have seemed a not very difficult 
task, though an unpleasant one, to make confes- 
sion of the weakness that had led them into it. 
“T was in with Mr. Herbert Perry, dear 
guardian ; and since I knew I should not obtain 
your consent to our union, we married without it.” 
But Sophy knew that the Canon, with all his 
kindness, was not a man to be mollified where 
duplicity and double-dealing were concerned ; he 
had always treated her with so much trust and 
affection, and she had shown herself so utterly un- 
worthy of trust. Against Miss Aldred her trans- 
gression was still graver, for the very liberty Aunt 
Maria had allowed her, contrary to her own better 
judgment, she had clandestinely abused. Once 
let her be discovered, and all confidence—and, it 
was only too likely, all affection too—would be 
withdrawn from her; and besides the Canon and 
his sister there were few who loved her; yet, hard 


love 


as all this was, there were worse features in the case 
If Mr. Herbert Perry had been an eligible suitor, 
forgiveness, after a time, at all events, might have 
been looked for; but he was no favorite of Aunt 
Maria’s, and in the Canon’s eyes he was, as we 
know, utterly worthless as well as objectionable 
Worse than all, she had by this time, notwith- 
standing her lack of opportunities, found this out 
for herself. She knew him to be coarse, se fish, 
and wrapped up in his own pleasure; and if his 
coltish nature broke through such a gilded pale 
as at present surrounded him—a husband of a 
few months, bound by every tie of honor and even 
of self-interest to behave himself with decency 
and circumspection—what was to be looked for 
when these restraints should be removed from 
him, and she became his indeed? A bitter task 
to plead for pardon, when, even if granted, it 
must needs be followed by life-long punishment ! 

It is not to be supposed that, because she had 
been so rash and willful, Sophy did not shrink 
from the pain of exposure as much as though she 
had been the most prudent and retiring of her 
sex. She foresaw only too plainly how the fin- 
ger of public scorn would point, not only at her, 
but at them whose trust she had betrayed. This. 
“ innocent flirtations,” 
the result of her “ having her own way,” and be- 
ing permitted to indulge in harmless gayeties 
without restraint—a clandestine marriage! Nor 
when that was known would the scoffing cease. 
She was not in the position of those who, having 
committed an error, can make the best of it or 
conceal its consequences. It we have 
seen already, no secret between her and her only 
confidante that her union, if it could be called 
such, with Mr. Herbert Perry was bitterly repent- 
ed of. Jeannette, though she had given way to 
her young mistress’s soli t 


was, as 





itations in that matter, 
had always been opposed to it; yet even from her 
Sophy could not conceal her chagrin and repent- 
ance. “His heart is a millstone; my 
part, I wish he was drowned,” had been Jean- 
nette’s exclamation when she had said, “ He will 
do nothing to please me” 
prove her for it. His heart was h ird; otherwise 
how could he have made light of her unhappy 
position, and, with cruel irony, bid her undeceive 
her guardian, as she had long deceived him, “ by 
palaver” ? notwithstanding 
the form in which it was conveyed, was good. Be- 
fore the blow fell on her, which she knew would 
shatter so much, it beliooved her to do her best to 


like for 


; and Sophy did not te- 


The advice, however, 


conciliate the Canon, and turn his heart toward 
her. Perhaps if she were to please him very 
much, an opportunity might offer itself to confess 
all, and implore his forgiveness before necessity 
compelled her to do so When, therefore, on 
reaching home, Miss Aldred informed her that 


her brother had asked a friend that evening, and 
hoped she would feel herself well enough to come 
down to dinner, she answered cheerfully in the 
affirmative. 

And when Aunt Maria, noticing how unlike 
herself she looked, observed, “ But not if it would 
distress you, darling,” replied, “It can never 
e the Canon,” 





distress me to ple: 





The Canon was really pleased; for, under the 
circumstances, he had felt that, so far as Sophy’s 
company was concerned, he had invited Adair to 


the Laurels in vain. His mind being set at rest 
on this point, this wily man bethought him of 
ing Mr. Mavors likewise 

some men of his years would have done, a téte- 
His 
tself 
to all ages or conditions of men, while in Adair’s 
case, even if the talk should languish upon other 
topics, there was a common subject, Milton, for 
them to fall back upon He asked the tutor 
purely for Sophy’s sake, since his presence would 





ask- 
Not that he feared, as 


a-téte with the young scholar after dinner 
mind was of that sort which accommodates 


leave the young people more to themse lves It 
did not enter his head that the student and ex 
ponent of Plato could find any attraction in his 
ward, and took his ready acceptance of his invita 
tion at such short notice as a personal compli 
ment. When his sister that Henny 
Helford should be asked to make the little party 
complete, he replied, ‘No, no; 
and six is none,” 


suggested 


five 18 company, 
that Aunt 
Maria acquiesced at once in dumb amaze; and 
not until she had applied herself to that arith 
metieal problem, in the privacy of her own room, 
free from all disturbing influences, did she arrive 
at its solution. 


with such decision 


Perhaps the translation in the sacred volume 
was wrong, she admitted, for the Canon often told 
her such but otherwise, “ Why, 
bless the man,” was her reflection, “does not 
Scripture itself tell us ‘ How vain is the net spread 
in sight of any bird’ ? and how much more in that 


or 


of a young woman! 


was the case : 
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Nor did she overestimate—at all events in the 
case in question—the sagacity of the intended 
victim. Directly Sophy heard Mr. Adair’s name 
announced (for her aunt had not divulged the 
name of the expected guest), she guessed in an 
instant for what cause the Canon had invited 
him. Young ladies of her description have their 
mind very fuil of lovers and love-making. I have 
a suspicion (which has, however, long ceased to 
put me upon my best behavior) that they look 
upon every young gentleman who is introduced 
to them as a possible husband. In Sophy’s case 
this was, of course, out of the question, nor did 
she indeed credit her guardian with having intro- 
duced Adair with any definite matrimonial inten- 
tions ; what she did think—and her thought was 
not far from the mark—was that Adair was asked 
by way of foil to Mr, Perry, and as an example of 
the sort of man to which the Canon wished to 
draw her favorable attention. 

“ Hitherto, my dear girl,” he seemed to her to 
say, “you have shown a preference for cheap 
faney goods, which will neither wash nor wear ; 
allow me to show you a specimen of a stouter 
fabric, warranted to last you a lifetime.” 

It was, as we have said, Sophy’s fixed resolve 
to please the Canon, and, without much thought 
beyond it, she welcomed Mr. John Adair with a 
graciousness beyond his hopes. It did not strike 
her that, in case she showed signs of encouraging 
his attentions, the displeasure of her guardian 
would be all the greater when he came to know 
the real state of affairs. 
when the consideration was not forced upon her— 
to think of the morrow; and, moreover, it is pos- 
sible that her husband’s evil behavior caused 
her to regard with less disfavor than heretofore 
the man le had described as a “ dried herring.” 
He was certainly thin, thinner in his suit of even- 
ing clothes than usual, and still thinner by com- 
parison with Mr. Mavors, who not only towered 
above him as he stood behind him, but appeared 
on either side of him, giving the young scholar 


It was not her nature— | 


for the moment the remarkable appearance of | 


having four arms, 
latter’s keen face and speaking eyes one forgot 
that he was thin, as men forgot it in Paganini’s 
playing. Mr, Mavors certainly did not remark 
that he was so thin, but (with regret and envy) 
that he was so young. From the Canon’s note 
he had gathered that he was to be the only guest 


But when one looked at the | 


that evening, and he was by no means pleased to | 


find that the same young gentleman who had 


monopolized so much of Miss Sophy’s conversa- | 


tion the previous evening had been also invited. 
In other matters he was by no means diffident ; 
it was not likely to be the case with a gentleman 
who had been reported to say of himself, “I'm 
not a conceited man, but I believe I know every- 


“*‘HE IS COMING,’ SAID JEANNETTE, IN A WARNING 


thing but botany”; but in affairs of the heart he 
felt that he was a Freshman, though, unhappily, 
not in his first year. 

After his salutations, he confined his atten- 
tions to Miss Aldred, not because she was his 
hostess and it was his duty, but from sheer bash- 
fulness and ignorance of what a young lady like 
Miss Sophy would expect him to say. Adair, on 
the other hand, was by no means bashful, and 
entered at once into conversation with her. There 
was not, however—and this impressed her favor- 
ably—the least trace of familiarity (such as he 


had shown before), or the consciousness of being | 


in possession of any secret of hers, in his tone or 
manner, The folding-doors between the draw- 
ing-room and the smaller apartment—into which, 
as she must have been well aware, he had gained 
entrance the preceding night—were open; but 
not a look eseaped him to remind her of any pre- 
vious occurrence; and when she presently took 
him into it to show him a portrait of the Canon, 
and they were alone together, he remarked upon 
the apartment as though he were beholding it 
for the first time. Perhaps it would have been 
wiser if Sophy had not accepted the position 
thus offered to her so readily as she did, since, 
in chiming in with this agnostic manner of his, 
she was, in fact, making herself not only his con- 
fidante but his confederate. The road, however, 


was smoother this way, and it was her wont to | 


take the smoothest road. 

“Tt was a very gay ball, I hear,’ 

“T believewo.” 

“But were you not there yourself ?” 

“T was there for a little while, but” (here his 
voice dropped) “I was disappointed of my dance, 
you know.” 

“ How foolish; as if there were not fifty oth- 
er young ladies to dance with !” 

“T only cared to dance with the one that was 
not there. When you did not come, I was as- 
sured some misfortune had taken place—” 

“The house burned down, ch?” she put in, 
smiling. 

“Yes; something of that kind; and so I walk- 
ed up here to see for myself.” 

After all, then, consideration for her position 
had not kept him silent. His very phrase, “ to 
see for myself,” seemed to have a selfish touch in 
it. Perhaps young men were all alike, egotistic, 
heartless, and cruel. 

“Tt was very bad weather, was it not?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered, softly; “I was 
not thinking of the weather.” 

The tenderness of his tone was such that she 
could hardly ignore it; under other circumstances 
it would undoubtedly have pleased her, as all 
such incense did; as it was, no harm could come 


’ 


said she. 


| of it, if Herbert put his resolve of writing to his 











VOICE.” 


father into effect (when she thought of that her 
very heart stood still, but for to-night she had 
shut it out of her thoughts), and in the mean 


time she would be pleasing the Canon by being | 


civil to the young man. 

So she only smiled, and murmured, “ Indeed.” 

Then Barclay, the butler, came to the rescue 
with his battle-cry, “ Dinner is served,” and Adair 
offered his arm and took her in. Mr. Mavors sat 
opposite to them. His duty to his neighbor and 
his hostess compelled him to converse with Miss 
Aldred, but his eyes often strayed over the way 
to Sophy. What on earth could she find to say, 


| he wondered, to that uninteresting youth devoted 





to the higher mathematies ; and what could have 
induced Aldred to ask such a fellow to dinner ? 
It was not an Egyptian feast, that a skeleton 
should be any attraction to it. 

Adair was speaking with approval of the walks 
about Cambridge, with which, as a reading man, 
he was very conversant from frequent “ constitu- 
tionals.” 

The Canon quoted a line from “In Memoriam” 
concerning “ level flats,” and added something 
caustic ef his own with respect to intellectual 
eminence, which, he remarked, loomed against 
the horizon in that locality somewhat larger than 
it looked elsewhere. Of this latter taunt the 
tutor, generally eager enough for combat on that 
ground, took no notice, but inveighed against the 
local scenery. No one but a mathematician, he 
said, could see anything to admire in a plain 
crossed by straight lines. Some people, however, 
could find grandeur even in the Gogmagogs ; had 
Miss Gilbert ever heard the story of the Freshman 
and the deaf professor in connection with that 
range of mountains? As Sophy had not heard it 
the tutor proceeded to narrate it. It was a fine 
old stock story such as enjoys a perpetual youth 
in the University atmosphere, and blooms (very 
unlike the aloe) a hundred times every October 
term, when new ears come up to hear it; only on 
this occasion Mr. Mavors dropped a little tarra- 
gon over it. 

“The professor gave a dinner party,” he said, 
“at which many eminent persons were present. 
With more good nature than good judgment he 
included among his guests one solitary and very 
shy under-graduate ; the unfortunate youth, feel- 
ing bound to say something to his host, hazarded 
the remark that the Gogmagogs were very high 
hills. The professor requested him to repeat the 
observation ; and still unable to catch it, told his 
servant to fetch his ear-trumpet. The appear- 
ance of that unhappy youth while waiting for the 
ear-trumpet, and vainly endeavoring to think of 


| some observation more worthy of the occasion 
| and the instrument than the ‘Gogmagogs are 
| very high hills’ T shall not easily forget.” 


“Poor boy,” said Sophy, plaintively. 
then what happened ?” 

“ Well, nothing more, except that the professor 
listened to the young gentleman’s remarks amid 
the profoundest silence, and laid down his trump- 
et with an ‘Ugh,’ which Mr. Fenimore Cooper 
describes as ‘so significant in the mouth of a red 
Indian.’ ” 

“T think the walk to Chesterton is one of the 
pleasantest,” continued Adair, resuming his con- 
versation with Sophy as if it had suffered no so- 
lution of continuity whatever, “and then home 
by Trumpington Mill.” 

Sophy felt the blood rush to her forehead, and 
was about to stammer out some commonplace, 
when a note was placed by the butler in the 


“ And 


| tutor’s hand, with a whispered “ The bearer waits, 


if you please, sir.” 

While the Canon was saying “Nothing the 
matter, I hope, Mavors?” and Miss Aldred ex- 
pressing the same sentiment by her anxious looks, 
“T shall be staying up during the long vacation,” 
went on Adair, in a lower tone, “and I hope you 
will allow me sometimes to point out to you— 
and to Miss Aldred, of course—what is most 
worth seeing in the neighborhood.” 

“Tt will give us great pleasure,” she said, “I’m 
sure.” 

It was a bold reply. Was it possible that Mr. 
Mavors had heard it, since he threw such a quick, 
serious glance across at her, and looked so grave ? 
He had read the note, and was putting it care- 
fully into his pocket. 

“Tell the messenger, Barclay,” he said, “ that 
I shall be in my rooms in twenty minutes.” 

“Must you leave us so soon?” inquired the 
hostess, sympathetically. 

“Why, yes, I am sorry to say I must; it is a 
piece of rather pressing college business, Prater” 
(the other tutor) “is away this week, so I have 
his ‘side’ to look after as well as my own.” 

Miss Aldred, with womanly tact, at once per- 
ceived that something serious, but which was 
not to be disclosed, at all events to ladies’ ears, 
had happened, and gave Sophy that mystic nod 
which is the blue-peter of the female fleet: the 
signal for sailing out of the room. As the door 
closed behind them, Mr. Mavors, with his land 
upon his chair, observed, with emotion, “A sad 
calamity has taken place, Aldred.” 

“Not, I trust, of a private nature ?” exclaimed 
the Canon. 

“As regards myself, no; but, from something 
that dropped from you the other day, I am afraid 
it may affect you somewhat. Mr. Herbert Perry 
was, I believe, a visitor at the Laurels. He is 
drowned, His body has just been found in the 
river,” 
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Chenille Gauze Mantle. 

Tuts mantle is made of black silk gauze that is dotted 
with chenille tufts tipped with jet beads. This transparent 
material has a black satin lining, and is trimmed with full 
jabots and frills of French lace and tassels of chenille and 
jet. A wide satin ribbon bow is placed at the waist in front. 


Ladies’ Toilettes.—Figs. 1-3. 

Fic. 1 shows a dress of autumn-leaf brown cashmere, 
The skirt has three deep flounces cut in leaf points at the 
lower edge, the points of the lowest resting on a pleating 
that is set around the foot. The short bouffant drapery is 
ornamented with a sash of brocaded faille, which forms a 
border at the lower edge of the front drapery, and hangs in 
long loops and ends among the folds at the back. The back 
drapery is brought over the back edge of the short pointed 
basque. 

Fig. 2 is a dress of guipure lace mounted as a transparent 
on black satin. The basque and the skirt pouf are made of 
piece lace, while trimming lace in several widths is formed 
into jabots and pleated flounces. The high close military 
collar is of black satin. 

Fig. 3, which is composed of a panier polonaise and a 
festooned skirt, is of cream-white open-worked batiste. The 
garniture consists of full jabots and frills of cream lace, and 
long-looped bows of turquoise blue ottoman ribbon. 





WOMEN AS NURSES ABROAD. 
NE of the finest and most cheerful buildings in London 
is St. Thomas’s Hospital, on the banks of the Thames, 
It consists of seven four-story red brick buildings with stone 
trimmings, united by areades, the whole costing $2,500,000, 
It treats 6000 patients annually within it, and 60,000 out- 
patients. 

I became especially interested in this hospital from its 
having within it the Nightingale Home and Training School 
for Nurses. After Miss Nightingale’s noble work in the 
Crimean war the government made her a handsome present, 
which she used for this Home. The sleeping-rooms are 
arranged in three tiers above a court, small, with light-paint- 
ed furniture. The dining-room is cheerful in red and light 
colors, with three long tables. The Swiss clock was presented 
by the Grand-Duchess of Baden. The harpsichord is also a 
gift. Here is a marble figure of Miss Nightingale, with love- 
ly and womanly face. 

Nurses trained here are of two kinds—special probationers 
(those who are gentlewomen by birth, daughters of clergy- 
men, officers, medical men, and others of the upper middle 
and middle classes), and ordinary probationers (the daughters 
of small farmers, tradesmen, and artisans), The former are 
trained to be future heads of hospitals usually. “They must 
have a settled purpose to do the work, free from all romance 
and affectation, possessed of that valuable and uncommon 
quality, common-sense. They must come prepared to make 
sacrifices without thinking themselves self-sacrificing. They 
must come with the full intention of submitting themselves 
to be taught, remembering that they who learn to obey best 
are those who after- 
ward know best how 





to rule.” 

These nurses must 
come to the Home with 
the express object of 
entering the profession 
of nursing permanent- 
ly. They pay $150 for 
the first year’s train- 
ing, and agree to re- 
main for two years in 
hospital- work after 
leaving the school. 
These can always ob- 
tain good situations, 
usually at $1000 a 
year 





The ordinary proba- 
tioners are from twen- 
ty-five to thirty - five 
years of age. They 
must remain one year, 
having their board giv- 
en them and $64 in 
money and clothing. 
During the next three 
years they “are re- 
quired to enter into 
service as hospital 
nurses in such situa- 
tions as may from time 
to time be offered to 
them by the “ commit- 
tee.” These receive 
daily teaching from 
the “Sisters,” as the 
special probationers 
are called, and, besides 
daily practice in the 
wards, they attend lec- 
tures, both in class and 
clinical, given by able 
physicians. At the 
close of each course a 
written examination is 
conducted by the lec- 
turer. “They must be 
sober, honest, truthful, 
trustworthy, punctual, 
quiet, orderly, neat, 
patient, cheerful, and 
kindly.” They must 
rise at six in the morn- 
ing, and be in the ward 
at seven; must take 
exercise from half past 
eleven till one o'clock, 
or from half past three 
till five, in the open 
air, so as to be fresh 
for their work. 

Since the opening 
of this Nightingale 
Schoo! in 1860 a total 
of 604 candidates has 
been admitted, and 357 
have left as certified 
nurses. It impressed 
me as somewhat sin- 


Fig. 1.—Casumere Dress with Sirk Sasn.—Cut Pattern, 
No. 3504: Basgus, Over-Skirt, anD Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. Dress. 
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Fig. 2.—Brtacx Lace 


Figs. 1-3.—LADIES’ TOILETTES. 
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Fig. 3.—EmprowwEreD Batiste 


gular that in this work for women, started by a woman, the 
council, trustees, and even the secretary of the Nightingale 
Fund should all be men. 

Mrs. Wardroper, the matron of St. Thomas’s Hospital, the 
widow of a physician, has held this place for thirty years, 
and has proved the grandeur of a life that has a noble aim. 
Having lived in luxury in her father’s house, her friends 
thought, after her husband’s death, she could do nothing; 
but she determined to support herself and her four children, 
which she has done most successfully 

A “Sister,” called Leopold or Victoria perhaps, after the 
name of the ward she has in charge, shows us about the 
hospital. The floors in red and yellow squares of concrete, 
and the walls to correspond, give the place a cheerful aspect. 
Flowers are everywhere. The nurses in their white caps and 
blue dresses are neat and happy-faced. The rooms are well 
ventilated, and there are no disagreeable odors 

We go first into the wards for men. The bedsteads are 
of iron, with canvas bottoms and hair mattresses, Here is 
a man whose arm was taken off at the shoulder by machin- 
ery twelve years ago. He had a family, and must learn other 
work. He soon began to make the twigs of artificial flowers. 
Having closely observed nature, he made thirteen varieties 
of stem for apple blossoms. He had boys and girls under 
him, and was making a good living, when, lo! the arm began 
to bleed again. For two weeks, night after night, a nurse 
has watched beside him lest he bleed to death 

I saw two young women lifting a young man from his bed. 
How gently it was done! What a comfert to these poor 
fellows, many of whom have seen only harshness and vice! 
I saw no men assisting at the hospital, save the doctors, 
and three who were scrubbing floors on their hands and 
knees. They looked strong, and better able to do such hard 
work than women. Qne man lay on his back painting a 
chair for the Sister. By his side was a boy of seventeen, 
who had been near to death from delirium tremens, One 
man said he had not had a bath for six months till he came 
in here, and he would look out that he never got another, 
It was doubtless very thoroughly done 

I asked the men how they liked women for nurses. “ They 
makes things seem so home-like, mum,” said one “They 
never hurts us as men does, they handles us so careful.” 

In the children’s ward a little fellow of five told me he 
“never wanted to go home no more, ’cause he loved Sister.” 
Maud, a pretty creature of six, had her fingers burned off by 
playing with a straw in the fire. She calls what are left of 
the hands “ spiders,” and is the merriest child I ever saw 

A girl of twenty in the women’s ward was dying of abscesses 
caused by the kicks of her drunken husband. When I asked 
if there was not something I could do for her, she said, “I 
should like a night dress, because I have to borrow Sister’s 
now.” She died a week after, and Mrs. Wardroper wrote 
me, “ By her own special request she was buried in the night 
dress you sent her.” 

Another woman was dying of cancer. For twenty years 
she had been childless. On the birth of a little daughter, 
four years ago, cancer developed, and had eaten into her 
bones. Every time she is moved they break. Recently the 
doctor moved her, and broke her leg and tworibs. Her hus- 
band has just dropped 
dead in the street, and 
the child will soon be 
an orphan. 

No one can see 
these sensible “Sis- 
ters,” strong, uncorset- 
ed, gentle, and tender, 
and not rejoice in this 
new opening for wom- 
en. Were it the fash- 
ion for all women to 
work, or did they know 
how to do any work 
well, the ranks of the 
depraved would be les- 
sened by half at least. 

Another most inter- 
esting work is the 
Metropolitan and Na- 
tional Nursing Asso- 
ciation, for providing 
trained nurses for the 
sick poor, with the 
Duke of Westmin- 
ster as chairman, The 
nurses live in a Dis- 
trict Home, under a 
lady Superintendent, 
trained like themselves 
at the Nightingale 
Home. Besides one 
year’s training, they 
must have six months’ 
special training for dis- 
trict work. All are la 
dies by birth and edu- 
cation, and all are paid 
asalary. These nurses 





teach the poor to care 
for their si k, to pre- 
pare proper food, to be 
cleanly, and to keep 
from diseases. This 
association has various 
branches in London, 
all working gratuitous 
ly for the sick poor, or 
now and then taking 
small remuneration if 
the persons nursed are 
able to pay. 

The reports of noble 
work done would fill a 
book. <A girl of six 
teen, suffering from 
curvature of the spine, 
had been at a hospital, 
but the case being in- 


curable, she was sent 
home. The nurse found 
her in a small dark 
room, on a feather-bed 
soaked with blood from 
distressing sores on the 


body, and the windows 
closed. She was at 
once washed between 
the blankets, a thing 
not done before in nine 
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months, because the poor people did not know 
how to do it without causing great pain. The 
old mother was delighted, and exclaimed, “Sarah 
my darling, this is Providence.” She has be- 
come almost cured. 

A nurse was called one night to a case of ty- 
phoid fever in Drury Lane. The room was very 
dirty. In one corner lay the patient and a child 
ill from the same disease. On the floor was an- 
other bed, where the husband and three children 
slept. The table was covered with dirty crock- 
ery, and the soiled linen of all the family was 
shoved under the bed of the sick woman. The 
nurse at once cleaned the room with carbolic acid 
and water, prepared proper food, and made the 
mother somewhat comfortable till death came. 

A poor woman, helpless and bedridden, was 
found nearly eaten up with vermin. The old 
sofa upon which she lay was covered with rags, 
innumerable crusts, bits of bone, and other dirt. 
Now the old husband scrubs the floor every Sat- 
urday to make it “in good order for nurse’s vis- 
it.” The world in general does not take to clean- 
liness, especially if hard work be needed, and it 
can only be taught by example as well as pre- 
cept. For six years this association has done a 
remarkable work that should be imitated in ev- 
ery city in the world, 

Lady Augusta Stanley founded in 1874 the 
Westminster Training School and Home for 
Nurses. Here a nurse can be obtained for about 
seven dollars a week. 

The St. John’s House and Sisterhood, 8 Norfolk 
Street, Strand, also trains and employs nurses for 
King’s College Hospital, Charing Cross Hospital, 
the poor, and private families. It was founded 
in 1848, and provided some of the first nurses to 
accompany Miss Nightingale to the Crimea, Over 
a thousand cases of illness are nursed in private 
families during the year, often under the most 
trying circumstances, The supply of nurses is 
not equal to the demand. The late Archbishop 
of Canterbury was the president of this society, 
a position now held by the Bishop of London. 

Already much is being done in our own coun- 
try, as at Bellevue Hospital Training School for 
Nurses (see Century Magazine, November, 1882) 
and at Boston, to make nursing an elevated, inter- 
esting profession for women. When every city 
has, like London, its Ladies’ Sanitary Association, 
where courses of lectures are given to full houses 
on food, digestion, the circulation of the blood, 
ete., by the best physicians, and these ladies in 
turn give health lectures to the poor, we shall do 
by personal influence what books and papers will 
fail to do: we shall help to solve the problem of 
how the masses of the people are to be reached 
physieally, mentally, and morally. 








ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Scunsonteer.—Use your fonr yards for a pleated skirt 
and get a Jersey waist to match it. Use velvet and 
lace on your handsome black silk. 

Mrs. F. L. J.—We cau not tell you where to get your 
rags woven, A weaver can best answer your other 
questions, 

Mrs. J. A. R., anp Ornrrs.—We do not publish re- 
cipes by individual request. Those you desire can be 
found in any good cookery book. 

Luewytt.ena.—Aun illustration of St. Peter’s Cathe- 
dral at Exeter appeared in Harper's Weekly No. 1132. 
The paper will be mailed to you on receipt of your or- 
der and the price, which is 10 cents, 

Linevist.—We can not tell. 

Patixnor.—Drink your tea from your cup. 

Denteui.es.—Powder with chalk the brown spots 
on your lace if you are not willing to have it cleaved 
by a professional cleaner. 

Mami® H.—A pointed basque, apron drapery, and a 
single deep flonnce cut in sharpened scallops will be a 
simple and stylish design for your black silk dress, 

B. E. 8.-—Read description just given “‘ Mamie H.” 

X. Y. B.—T wo draped curtains of white scrim, with 
insertion and antique lace, strung on rods with rings, 
will be your best choice for windows of a small parlor. 
You will not need the plush bands or Queen Anne 
Caps at the top. 

A Sussortwerer.—Slender pivs of gold with a jewel 
in the centre are used to pin lace at the throat. Neck- 
laces are not worn in the street, and, indeed, only for 
full dreas in the house. Bracelets are very slender, 
and several may be worn at once. Ear-rings also are 
almost confined to dress occasions, and consist of 
email hoops of gold, or else solitaire diamonds, or a 
cluster of stones of several colors. Silver jewelry is 
ne for general wear, especially the colored 
#liver. 

Prart.—Consnult the Ugly Girl Papers for answers 
to your questions abont care of the skin, eyes, etc. ; 
this book will be sent you by Harper & Brothers on 
receipt of $1. Make your pink nune’ veiling with a 
ene skirt, full drapery on the hips, and a short 
masque ; trim with Oriental lace. 

Eprru.—Do not have your dress dyed. Get velvet 
of a similar shade for a new basque and sleeves; have 
a soft puffed vest of the brocade, and use the skirt as 
it now is, If this is too expensive you might put a 
small puff of velvet down the outside seams of the 
sleeves, and merely add a collar and cuffs of velvet. 

Mouiie W. P.—It seems a pity to make a rich otto- 
man silk up in the unconventional way you suggest, 
as such designs are more used in the summer in the 
country for simple materials than for handsome dresses 
for the winter in town. The skirt should be about 
four yards wide, gored only in front, and either gath- 
ered or pleated ‘to the belt. A —— basque would 
be more appropriate than the plain round waist, and 
the sleeves should be high and booffant on the shoul- 
ders, Wear a corded muslin skirt, with flounces to 
the belt behind, and one or two flounces all around. 
You will not need a foundation skirt under the full 
skirt. Have a wide border of black velvet around it 
for trimming. 

se your materials the reverse of what you sug- 
gest, “putting the brocade for the skirt and the satin 
urah for the basque and drapery. Use the p: Lb 


muslin or nuns’ veiling dresses, instead of satin, at your 
a Have a full guimpe waist, flounced lace- trimmed 
skirt, and white wide ribbon sash, with black slippers 
and black silk stockings. You are, of course, too 
young to go to a ball without a chaperon. Your fa- 
ther should remain with you. Use white undressed 
kid gloves with the white dress, or else tan-color. 
Have velvet with the red cashmere. 

D. W.—You will find a pattern of an infant's crochet 
sacque in Bazar No. 8, Vol. XVI.; crochet boots in 
No. 10, Vol. XIV.; and a knitted boot in No. 2%, Vol. 
XVL. 


Mas. Wasnineton Ave.—V ake your dark cashmere 
as simply as a tailor suit, but add a standing collar, 
vest, cuffs, and wide border on the pleated skirt of vel- 
vet of the same shade. 

Exi.x.—All questions about treatment of the com- 
plexion are answered in a volume called The Ugly Girl 
Papers, which will be sent you from this office by mail 
on receipt of $1, 

Ouive.—Have your hair cut in a shingled bang, and 
put it up in curl-papers every night. Wear high frills 
of muslin and lace around your long neck. 

Wrarrrr.—A set of patterns for an infant's outfit 
costs 50 cents; a large catalogue is 25 cents, and a 
small one is 10 cents, Get gray cashmere with garnet 
velvet trimming for a wrapper, and make it by any of 
the wrapper patterns lately published in the Bazar. 

A. B. C.—Dress your fair little girl next winter in 
dark shades of blue, seal brown, and garnet, instead 
of white. 

Evia F.—Your silk is stylish in color and fabric. 
Get darker gray velvet for a basque and for bands on 
the skirt. 

Green any Biack.—You can make a stylish dress 
with a pleated skirt of your striped sample, and an 
over-dress of plain green or black satin Surah. 

T. E. B.—Wash your black stockings wrong side out 
with tepid suds, and also dry them on the wrong side 
in the shade. It is almost impossible to do them well, 
even with the greatest care. Jerseys will be very gen- 
erally worn throughout the autumn. 

1. A. S.—Get ottoman silk for your suit, You will 
require about twenty-three yards for dress and mantle. 
Make it by either of the designs on page 485 of Bazar 
No. 81, Vol. XVI., aud add a small elbow cape or a large 
visite. Dark green or else darker gray cashmere will 
leok well with your gray Knickerbocker wool inade by 
ti.. cut pattern in Bazar No>82, Vol. XVL., which you 
suggest. Plum-éolor will still be worn, and Jerseys 
also. You can order cut patterns from this office as 
formerly. 





HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR LEMONS OR LIME JUICE, 


Is a superior substitute, and its use is positively bene- 
ficial to health.—{ Ade.) 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Petrie, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[¥Adv. ] 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 
Tue Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. It kills dan- 
druff, allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
of the Hair. Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invari- 
ably acknowledged the purest aud best.—(4 dv.) 





Aut authorities agree that the milk of a healthy 
mother is the best food for an infant. Next to this, 
and containing ali the elements for perfect nutrition, 
is Mellin’s Food, which, after a long test, is highly en- 
dorsed by prominent medical men. Sold by leading 
druggists.—{ Adv.) 





Tur finest and cheapest toilet cologne is Caswell, 
Massey, & Co.'s Polo Club. 1121 Broadway and 578 
Sth Ave.—[Adv.] 








C. C. Suayne, Far Manufacturer, 108 Prince St., N.Y., 
sends Fur Fashion Book free. Send your address.-[ Adv.) 





EE 


Use the famous Lantaone Faor Powper.—[Adv.) 











ADV MISS HN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilbas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 














terie for trimming the basque and drapery, and have a 
vest of the brocade. Pleat the brocaded skirt in clus- 
ters, to show where the festooned drapery does not 
conceal it, 

tuanon T.—A bride should not wear her veil after 
her wedding day is over. Little girl bridemaids may 
wear pink or blue shoes and stockings to match their 
ribbons, 

Bazaz.—You will find in Bazar No. 30, Vol. XVL, 

on page 469, a design of a cloth dress that ‘is 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soo By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout Tue WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 














for black cashmere. If you ang § a basque instead of 
a polonaise, use the design Fig. 2, page 498, in Bazar 
No. 81, Vol. XVL 

Luptow.—Get sixteen or eighteen yards of velvet, 
and make it with a long redingote, and round skirt 
held in pleats in front where the redingote falls open. 

Bowrsit Dora.—Wear a bang for front hair and a 
braided coil behind. You should not use starch on 
eee hair, and you are too young to paste it down with 

ndoline ; loose and fluffy bangs are fashionable now. 
Get a brown or dark biue cloth jacket for the sea-side : 
a shaw! is too old for you. You should wear white 





CROCHET AND KNITTED — LACE. 
It’s all the rage to make Trptes and 
LADIES ! Beha Pealane g with twine and rib- 
bon. Our New Boox or Crooner anp Kairrep 
Laor contains a »wmber of beautiful Patterns for this 
work, with Directions for making; aleo, Patterns for 
Thread Edgings, etc. Price, 80 cts., 6 for $1.00. We 
take P.O. stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


IMITA TION BAKING - POWDERS. 


To tHe Pustic: 

The public is cautioned against the practice of 
many grocers who sell what they claim to be 
Royal Baking Powder, loose or in bulk, without 
label or trade-mark. All such powders are base 
imitations, Analyses of hundreds of samples of 
baking powders sold in bulk to parties asking for 
Royal have shown them all to be largely adul- 
terated, mostly with alum, dangerous for use in 
food, and comparatively valueless for leavening 
purposes, 

The public is too well aware of the injurious 
effect of alum upon the system to need further 
caution against the use of any baking powders 
known to be made from this drug ; but the dealers 
assurance, “Oh, it’s just as good as Royal!” or, 
“Tt’s the genuine Royal, only we buy it by the 
barrel to save expense of can,” etc., is apt to mis- 
lead the unsuspecting consumers into buying an 
article which they would not knowingly use in 
their food under any consideration. The only 
safety from such practices is in buying baking 
powder only in the original package, of a well- 
known brand and a thoroughly established rep- 
utation, 

The Royal Baking Powder is sold only in cans, 
securely closed with the Company’s trade-mark 
label, and the weight of package stamped on each 
cover. It is never sold in bulk, by the barrel, or 
loose by weight or measure, and all such offered 
the public under any pretense are imitations. 

If consumers will bear these facts in mind, and 
also see that the package purchased is. properly 
labelled, and the label unbroken, they will be al- 
ways sure of using a baking powder perfectly 
pure and wholesome, and of the highest test 
strength in the market. 

J.C. Hoaaiann, President, 
Royal Baking Powder Co., N. Y. 


FORT GEORGE HOTEL, 


Lake George, N. Y. 


Will remain open until October. Address 
E. L. SEELYE, Prop., Lake (ieorge, N.Y. 
Best in the W5rid! 
MADAME GRISWOLD’S 


Patent Skirt-Supporting Corsets. 














Supporter for stout ladies 
are unequalled. Physi- 


clans recommend our corsets. 


They are not sold by merchants. 

All genuine have Patent Eye: ‘Back Steel, Circular 
Shoulder Strap, and above trad®@mark on each corset, 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED EVERYWHERE 

Exclusive territory ¢ > 
fiable and Permanent busin Price 

wards. Orders by mall promptiy Ale filled. 
culars and terms to to MAD. 
WOLD&CO., 923 roniiwny, New York or to General 
Agents, J. B. Wygant & Co., Fredonia, N.Y. J.B.Put- 

pam, 126 State St, Clilcago, il. a Afention this paper. — 


CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 





ANNE. A Novel. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


We venture to say that “ Anne” ig one of the most 
remarkable works of fiction that has appeared for 
many years. It is remarkable for its own sake—for 
animation of plot and variety of character; and it is 
remarkable also as holding a place midway between 
the old American novel of incident and the modern 
American novel of analysis. * * * Besides being strong 
in character and in quiet humor, “Anne” is also 
strong in episode.—Academy, London. 


FOR THE MAJOR. A Novelette. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


A story so sweet and simple that it suggests an old- 
fashioned plaintive ballad. She has chosen the most 
picturesque materials that America affords. * * * From 
a literary point of view it is more finished than 
* Anne,” and to a critic interested in striking peculi- 
arities of character it will prove a valuable stady.— 
N.Y. World. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Lady Aponte nent Suaelorment 
Queen City 
ete. 


selling 

ing & 
Sempie: =~ + Free. A ueen 
City Suspender Co..,Cincinnati,O 








ARVARD EXAMINATIONS for Women 

will be held in Cambridge, New York, Philadel- 

hia, and Cincinnati; beginning June 26th, 1884. For 
Pu rther information apply to the Secretary ‘of the New 
York Local Committee, Heyhoe, Palisades, New York. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own t and ibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Haxrer's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 














“Myriads of pimples, markings of tetter, or — 
removed by Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure. Solid fac’ 





50 New Chromo Cards for 1884, name on, 10c. ; or 40 
all Gold & Silver, 10c. J. B. Husted, Nassau, N.Y. 








**T owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
COTICURA 





unauame Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, avd In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Cutioura Rrarptrs. 
Curimvra Resorvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the éanse. 
Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair, 
Cutiouna Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cutioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin, 
Curioura Remeptrs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Puritiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
P25 7; Resolvent, $1. 
PoTrer Dave AND c urMtoat, Co., Boston, Mass. 


MRS. LANGTRY. 


H. GUILMARD has invented a new Coiffure exactly 
the same as worn by the English beauty who was late- 
ly with us, having such a thoroughly natural appear- 
ance as to defy detection, and by wearing this much- 
admired style ladies will become more beautiful than 
ever, x8 the effect produced by this charming Coiffure 
is magic, giving to the face the sweetest expression 
possible. Once tried on you cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of buying, as it is not only becoming for evening 
wear, but also for the drive and promenade. No mat- 
ter how pretty the face may be, it certainly is not 
perfect without this fashionable Coiffure. We have 
“ Langtrys” for blonde and brunette, and Langtrys in 
every shade. No more front nets required for this 
elegant Coiffure. Also another novelty, the Langtry 
Knot and Bow, from $5 00 upward. The Langtry 
Coiffure, $5 00 upward. On receipt of 25c. a photo of 
Mrs. Langtry will be sent, illustrating this elegant Coif- 
fure. And remember, the only establishment where 
the real and true Langtry style can be obtained is at 


H. GUILMARD’S, the Inventor, 
841 Broadway, near 13th Street, 
___ New York City. 








MRS. HENDERSON'S 


COOKERY BOOK. 


A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in 
Cooking; in the Combination and Serving of 
Dishes ; and in the Fashionable Modes of En- 
tertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. 
By Mrs. Mary F. Henperson. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





It tells how to serve dishes as well as how to cook 
them, and gives many useful instructions concerning 
the art of entertaining, some of which will help house- 
keepers to avoid serving what Lamb called “roast 
lady” with their dinners. The recipes are not too 
many, and a skilled housewife has found all of them 
good.—V. Y. Evening Post. 

Mrs, Senator Henderson has rendered an accept- 
able service to the women of America by the prepara- 
tion of this thoroughly practical as well as thoroughly 
sensible book. She not only shows how to prepare 
and cook dishes, but how to serve them elegantly, 
and how to entertain company with qniet grace and 
refinement at breakfast, lunch, and dinner, * * * There 
is no detail of the economy of the table that is over- 
looked, and many of these are made more intelligible 
by illustrative engravings. — Christian Intelligencer, 
N.Y 


This is something more than a volume on cookery, 
important though cookery is, and ever must be. Not 
only is it a work for those who eat to live, but it 
has the highest claims on those who live to eat, a 
smaller but wise class, and possessed of immense in- 
finence. There is nothing neglected, but everything 
is done that can be required of the fullest professional 
and professorial skill, and well done, too—done to a 
turn.. These pages fortify the intelligent mind, and 
enlighten the mind that is ignorant.—Boston Traveller. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


8a” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $1 50. 


A NEW CATarocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, ahd will be sent to any address on receipt of 
3-cent stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 











CONSTIPATION. 
Send yourname and address to P, 0. Box 


991, New York City, for a circular, sent 
free, giving full information about the cause 
and cure of the above complaint. 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only as 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JU LIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N. Y. 


HOME |. BEAUTIFUL. 


T. G. FARNHAM, 
652 Bt ing 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials for Art Needlework. Send 3c. for Catalogue. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description promptly done for Ladies through- 
out the count Send for circular and samples. 








Mus, L. BALDW IN, No. 126 Pearl Street, N. Y. 
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SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


Le Boutillier|or asa 
Brothers, | Street. 


DRY GOODS 


Special inducements are offered in all departments 
to close out the balance of the summer stock. 

Prompt and careful attention to mei orders, 

SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 

it will pay you to shop by mail. 


N.B.—A Ladies’ Parlor has been handsomely 
Jitted up on second floor near the Cloak and Suit 
Department. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
1 23d Street, N.Y. 
“CACHEMIRE MARGUERITE” 
BLACK DRESS SILKS, 

A FULL LINE KEPT IN OUR SILK DEPARTMENT. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY and 20th St., New York. 


TWELVE AMERICANS. 


Their 


Containing 





Lives and Times. 


Sketches 


By Howarp Carrot. 
Horatio 
Charles Francis Adams, Peter Cooper, 
bal Hamlin, tobert C 
Frederick William 
Thurman, Joseph Jefferson, 
burne, Alexander H. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


of Seymour, 
Hanni- 
q Schenck, 
Allen, Allen G. 
Elihu B. Wash- 


Stephens. 


John Gilbert, 
Douglass, 


Portraits, 


Mr. Carroll writes with the practiced skill of a jour- 
nalist. He knows the thing worth saying, and the ef- 
fective way in which it should be said. There is a 
straightforward frankness about his work which in- 
spires the reader’s confidence, and wide- 
awake spirit that sustains interest through every 
chapter. Some of the papers seem like conversations 
enjoyed by the reader with the subject, while others 
shed an entirely fresh and clear light upon the careers 
and importance of public men.—., Y. Times. 

Is brightly written and is rich in personal reminis- 
cences. It will he found extremely readable.—Phila- 
delphia North American, 

We have not seen for many a day more complete 
short biographicai sketches, containing so many val- 
uable facts, and 80 much history, and the relations of 
the lives of the actors to all the great world about 
them sv completely epitomized as in this little volume, 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 

Mr. Carroll's 
men 
not * 


a breezy, 


attempt has been to represent the 
as they are or were, beings of flesh and blood, 
remote and colorless abstractions,” and in this 
he has not been unsuccessful, There is an evident in- 


tention to get at facts and the secret springs of action, 
There is an absence of prejudice. The criticisms are 
in the main jast, and the style commends itself for 


clearness and simplicity. —N. Y. Herald 


A taking book. * * * The very variety of this list 
makes it attractive. * * * Mr. Carroll is a very clever 
writer, and we are confident that his book will find a 
throng of readers.—N. Y. Sun. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


82 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


EDUGATIONAL. | 


1883. The sags CALENDAR of the 18%, 
EW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
Beautifully Illustrated. 64 pages. 
yourself and musical friends. Send names and add resi 
to URJEE, Franklin Sq . Boston. Mass. 
The iain best appointed Music, Literary ana 
Art School,and HOM _E for young ladies, in the world. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golde n 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixt Av enug, New York, 





a4 


Printed on 
os board) F 
em 


brance & Verse Ca: 
10c, 14 packs @1. 0° or2s > Gold Bevel EB whee € ards, 10c 
Beautiful bound Sample Album for 1883 with I! lust’ * i Pression Li is ~ 
reduced Price List, &c.,25c. S&S. M. FOOTE, Northford. C 


NOTICE TO CLERGYMEN. 


“M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG’S CYCLOP_EDIA 
OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL LITERATURE” (now complete in 
ten volumes), is meeting with the heartiest popu- 
lar endorsement. The . Y. Tribune says, “ It 
is by far the best work of its kind existing in 
any language.” 

This work is sold by SUBSCRIPTION ONLY, 
and not to the BOOK TRADE. 

Address Harrer & Brotners, Publishers, 

Franklin Square, Ri¥. 





SILKS for PA'TC HWORK, 


In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; ail meee 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., 196 Broadw: ay, N.Y. 


$6 


“Cured of aggravated sick headache by Dr. 
Celery Pills,"—Jdas. P. Kelly, Tazweil, C. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 ontfit 
free. Address H. Hat. LETT &Co., Portland, Maine, 


Senson’s 
, Va. 








WORTHINGTON, 





SMITH. & (0. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY And STRAW GOODS. 


UNION seein North Side, 
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< generally ontie rather than bawl, 
oO 


Imperial Granum is placed in their sight. 


to beauty is a clear, smoo 


Ladies afflicted with T 





pronounced entirely free f 





TWAS DREADFULLY AFRAIQ 

THAT HORRID FEVER WOULD 

RUIN MY COMPLEXION FOR LIFE tiful, give LAIRD’S BLOC 
pel inl eficacy. 

Wipes LOVELY SUCCESS Price 75c. per 


SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 


| appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 























It is really 


@ capital food, one that can be commended as furnishing the NS 
best principles for infants diet.---N. XY. Pharmaceutical Record. & 








The most important adjunct 


th, soft, and beautiful skin. With this essential a lady 


an, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 


time in procuring and applying 


LATRD’S ; 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely, harmless. 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York City, and 


rom any material injurious to the health or skin. 


Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
every instance it has given entire satisfaction. 


Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 
1M OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 


Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


Bottle. Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 





H.C. F. KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave. and 20th St., N.Y., 


ARE 
SPECIAL 


IN 


NOW OFFERING 


BARGAINS 


EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


SPECIAL ATTENTIONS TO ORDERS BY MAIL, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


pe eercececrccesooesccese 4 00 
BAREIS. WRI on ven cnc ccctccsesesseccas 4 00 
Er re PS io a bn. cw dcmeccccevcades coees £00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. oeews 1 50 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRAR be? 

ee BO err error ree Oo 


Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. .— 

The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar begin with 
the tirst numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prori« with the tirst Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subseriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harvrr’s Youne Preor.ie sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fictio#, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 16 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Sonare Library will be furnished 
gratuitonsiy on application to Harrer & Broruens, 


a 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 





a@- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thonsand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 
Cents in Postage Stamps. | 


Bevel Edge Cards, designs for 1884- 
Send 0c. for 50 Chromo Cards with name 
on; Latest yet. Agents say: “Your ecards 
sell bert.’? Large San iple Book and full 
*1 outfit 25e. Quickest returns. Givcus atrial 
order. Clinton & Co, North Haven, Ct, 





COLLFCTORS.—A handsome set of cards for 
Se. stamp. A. G. BASSET’! Rochester, N.Y. 


| CARD 
$1) 


AWEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 


TOU RIST’S EDITION. 


_ - DRAKE'S 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


W. HAMILTON GIBSON. 


The Heart of the White Mountains: 


gend and Scenery. 


their Le- 
By Samvet Apams Drake, 
Author of “Nooks and Corners ofthe New 
England Coast,” “ Captain Nelson,” &e. With 
Illustrations by W. Hamitton Gisson. Tour- 
ist’s Edition. 
&3 00. 


Large 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, 


It is no mere record of miles, elevations, and com- 
parative size of mountains; it is rather an experienced 
and friendly guide, who beguiles the up-hill way by 
legends, pleasant anecdotes, and bright sayings, and 
teaches much of the woodcraft to be learned near the 
mountains’ heart.—Portland Press. 

The entire region is described, not in gnide-bookish 
style, but rather as a record of the anthor’s own ex- 
periences, interspersed with interesting incideuts and 
adventures, but at the same time containing all needed 
information as to routes to the different portions of 
the region. — Utica Herald, N. Y. 

It will be better than all the guide-books for those 
who are going for the first time to New Hampshire 
this summer; and the freqnent visitor will also find in 
it charming souvenirs.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 

The tourist to the White Mountains will not deem 
his “‘ onttit” complete unless it includes a copy of this 
“full, precise, compact, sensible, and honest” guide to 
the peaks, passes, and ravines of that famous region. 
—Chicago Journal, 

No pleasanter gnide to the White Mountains can 
be imagined. A map, a tourist’s appendix, and an 
index adapt it for the use of travellers.—N. ¥Y. Times, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


te Harrer & Brorures will send the above work 


by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


TEW YORK SHOPPING.—Dry Goods by mail. Dre se 
4 making and Millinery orders promptly attended. 
Send for circular. M. a. ROOME, 273 Bleecker St., N.Y. 


CARD COLLECTORS. 


Beautiful set of Imported Cards, by mail, on receipt 
of five 2c. stamps. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., NY 


$5 t0 $20 i 


OUR FAMILY CREST found and be autifully 
sketched in Heraldic Colors, $1. THOMPSON'S 





per day at home. Samples worth $5 free, 
Address Stinson & Co., P. ortland, Maine. 





Outfit free. Address Troe & Co., Augusta, Maine, 


HERALDIC STUDIO, Box 1198, Toronto, Canada. 











HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

LIFE OF JAMES BUCHANAN, Fifteenth President 
of the United States. By Georer Ticknor Curris, 
With Two Steel-Plate Portraits. 2 vols,, 8vo, Cloth, 
Gilt Tops and Unent Edges, $6 00, 

Il. 


MEMOIRS OF JOHN ADAMS DIX. By his Son, 








Morgan Dix. In ‘Two Volumes, Svo, Cloth, Gilt 
Tops, Uncut Edves, $5 00. 
IIT. 

TWELVE AMERICANS. Their Lives and Times. 
By Howanp Cannons. Containing Sketches of 
Horatio Seymour, Char Adams, Peter 
Cooper, Hannibal Hamli vert, Robert C. 
Sche , Frederick Do Allen, Allen 
G. Thurman, Joseph Jefferson, Eliha B.Washburne, 
+. nder H. Stepheus. Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, 
. IV. 


SPANISH VISTAS. By Groner Parsons Latunop. 
Tinstrated by Cuariers 8S. Reinuanr. Sqoaare 8vo, 
Ornamental Cover, $3 00, 


MOSAICS OF BIBLE one TORY. The B' dle Record, 
with Illustrative Poetic and Prose Se ections from 
Standard Literature. By Manoiws Wittson and 
Roserr Pirrront Wisison un Two Volumes. 
lume, Cloth, $3 00, 

VI. 


THE GREEK AND LATIN INSCRIPTIONS ON 





THE OBELISK-CRAB in the Metropolitan Ma- 
seum, New York. A Monograph. By Aveusrus C. 
Meraiam, Ph.D., Adjunet Professor of Greek in 
Columbia College. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 

Vil 

COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY, Structural and Sys- 
tematic. ‘or Use in Schoo! leges By 
James Ortron, A.M., Pu. D., I ral 
History in Vassar College. Revised Edition. Llas- 
trated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 80, 

Vill. 

GAMES AND SONGS OF AMERICAN CHIL- 
OREN. Collected and Compared by Wrrrtam 
Weis Newer. Svo, Cloth, Ornamental Cover, 
$1 50 


IX 
LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF JANE — 











CARLYLE. ? ed for Publi by ‘Thomas 
CARLY Edited by James pps Fr +UDK. 
4to, Paper, 30 cents. Also, Library Edition, l2mo, 
Cloth, $1 00, 
as 
SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS. Eilited, with Notes, 
by Winisam J. Roiex, A.M., formerly lead Master 
of the High School, Cambridve, Mass. With 
gravings lémo, Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 40 cents 
XI. 


SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS. 


mis, 
Luerece, and other Poems. Edi ed w ith Notes, by 
Wintiam J. Rouen, A.M. With Engravings. lémo, 
Cloth, 56 ceuts; 4tu, Paper, 40 cents. 

XII. 

NAN. By Lvey Cc - Litt, Author of “ Mildred’s Bar- 
gain,” **Prudence,” &c. A Story for Girls. Illus- 
ao 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

XT. 
FREDERICK Il. AND MARIA THERESA. From 


Hi therto Unpublis hed Documents. 
: Duc pe Broautr. Fr 
Hory and M 


1740-1742. By 
nun the French, by Mrs. 
r. yee Li 





LLIE, 4to, Paper, 
20 cents, 
XIV. 

THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE. A History of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. By W. C. Conant. (Reprinted 
from Hareer's Magazine for May, 1883.) The 
sridge asa Monument. By Montaomeny Souvuyenr. 
(Reprinted from Hanrren's Werkix, May 27, 188%) 
Toyether with an Account of the Opening Exercises, 
May 24,1883. With Two Portraits and Twenty-eight 
Iilstrations, 4to, Paper, 20 cents. , 

XV. 


LIDDELL & SCOTT'S GREEK- hig ne LEX- 








iCON A Greck-English Lexicon. Compiled by 
Henry Grongre Lippert, D.D., “% of Christ 
Church, Oxford, snd Roserr Soorr, D.D., Dean of 
Rochester, Inte Master of Balliol ¢ 2 

Seventh Edition, Revixed and Augmei 

out, with the Co-operation of P rof. 

Columbia College, N. Y dto, Sheep, $10 00 


THE NEW wets 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


New York. 


“Disarmed!” By Miss Beruam Epwarps. 15 cents. 
Robert Reid, Cotton-Spinner. 


By Aice O'Hanton. 
20 cents. 


Sir Tom. By Mrs. Oniruanr. 20 cents. 
What Hast Thou Done? By 


J. Fitzeeratp Mou.oy. 
15 cents. 


A Foolish Virgin. By Euta Weep. 20 cents. 
The Senior Songman 


sv the Author of “St. Olave’s,” 
“ Meta’s Faith,” &c 


20 cents, 


Aut Cesar Aut Nihil. By the Countess M. Von Born- 


MER. 20 cents. a 

The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid. By Tuomas 
Harpy. Illustrated. 10 ceuts, 

Yolande. By Wittitam Brack. Illustrated. Cloth 


$1 25; Paper, 20 cents : 
For the Major. 
Cloth, $1 00. 


Arden. 


Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
20 cents. 


By Constance Fentmore Woorson. 


By A. Many F. 


Rowutson. 15 cents. 


By Antuony TROLLopPr. 


Honest Davie. By Frank Barretr. 20 cente. 

A Sea Queen. By W. Crank Russeun. 16mo, Half 
Bound, $1 00; 4to, Paper, 20 cents 

The Ladies Lindores. By Mrs. Orieuant. 16mo, 
Half Bound, $1 00; 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

Like Ships Upon the Sea. By Fravxovs E.eanon 
Tro.ciorr. 20 cents. 
02 Hanren & Brorurcns will send any of the above 

works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


United States, on receipt of the price. 
62]™ Hanren’s Catatogue matled free on recetpt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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A BALO-HEADED MAN 








A BEE. 


COMCINAT ION, 











FACETIZ. 


The author of How to Get Strong, wishing to test the 
progress of his son in geography, asked, ‘* How do you 


A youne student of the law was devotedly, although | get from here to China?” To which the young hope- 
perhaps not as intelligently, poring over Blackstone, | ful tersely replied, “‘ Dig.” 


and at the close of each day’s 


abor hé would carefully 


PS Ee TS 
insert a book-mark at the page he had last finished. A Brooklynite who applied for a position as precen- 
His fellow-students as regularly each day removed the | tor of a Sunday-school referred in his application to 
marker, placing it at about the point where he had be- | the fact that he had “ a good hear for music.” 


un. It was only after the young stu- 

ent had completed his fourteenth 
reading of the same pages that some 
one ventured to inquire how he liked 
Blackstone. ‘I can’t exactly say that 
I like it,” replied he: “‘ there is such a 
terrible sameness to it.” 

cinemas 
TABLE ETIQUETTE. 

“Tt is a rule at my table,” said an 
old scttler to his guest, “ that each one 
ehall wipe his knife on his plate before 
sticking it into the butter dish.” 

—_—_—— _ 

A very celebrated lecturer presented 
himeelf before a Western audience, and 
the portly and eloquent gentleman who 
acted as chairman on that occasion 
dwelt long and tearfully on the many 
striking and interesting qualities pos- 
scsved by the distinguished author who 
was 80 s00n to address them. “ And 
now, my friends,” said the chairman, 
in concluding his address, ‘I leave in 
your hands the lecturer of the evening, 
who needs no introduction from me, 
for his fame extends throughout all 
Southern Michigan.” 

——__———_ 


A certain person, who had the repu- 
tation of being exceedingly non-com- 
mittal, was frequently called upon by 
those who knew his peculiarity to de- 
cide a case of “ feigned issues.” On 
one occasion a discussion arose as to 
whether what they saw on the ocean 
was the spray of the sea or the spout of 
awhale, Some said one and some said 
the other, and the non-committal party 
was called upon to decide the case, 
which he did by declaring it was “ part 
spont of a whale and part spray of the 
sea!” which was entirely satisfactory 
to those who had planned the question, 

nimeiQponesinate 

A young lady who recently started 
ont as a fashion writer has determined 
to quit journalism. She mentioned in 
on article on ladies’ fashions that 
*“akirts are worn very much shorter 
this year than usual.” The young lady 
is certainly justified in being angry 
with the careless compositor who 
changed the & in “skirts” to an A, 
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REFRESHMENTS 


MR. DOVE (who has been out to get his wife some refreshments at a 
railroad station). “ COME, NOW, MATILDA; HURRY, PLEASE. WE 
HAVE ONLY FIVE MINUTES HERE, AND THE MAN SAID* HE'D GIVE 
ME CHANGE FOR MY FIVE-DOLLAR BILL WHEN I BROUGHT THE 
DISHES BACK,” 
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A SIGNAL OF DANGER. 


As YouNG LADIES’ WALKING PARTIES ARE TO BE FASHIONABLE THIS AUTUMN, WE WOULD WARN 
THEM AGAINST TOO MANY RED PARASOLS, SO MADDENING TO THE COUNTRY CATTLE. ‘THE ABOVE 
Is 4 PARTY WHO SAID THEY DID NOT CARE FOR CATTLE, BUT WERE UTTERLY ROUTED, AND 
THEIR PARASOLS CONFISCATED BY THE AFORESAID. 


A certain hotel on Long Island has long been famous | preparatory to sending them as a present to a worthy 
for its superior dinners, the proprietor being an excel- | friend. While thus occupied a certain doctor arrived 
lent caterer. He is also a fine sportsman, and during | by stage from the train, and stepping into the office 
the shooting season the hotel is allowed to run itself. | thus interviewed the proprietor of the hotel : 

Of late years he has become quite deaf, and this afflic- “Can I get a room 2?” 

tion was the occasion of a funny iticident. He had “ Fine birds,” said the hotel man, intent on his em- 
shot quite a number of golden plover, and was in his | ployment. 

office stroking the birds aud arranging their feathers ** Can I get a room ?” inquired the would-be guest. 

“ Golden plover they're called—gold- 
en plover,” was the reply. 

“Well, you must be a confounded 
fool!” said the now impatient doctor. 

“Yes; good many of them about 
here now—good many of them about 
here now !” was the prompt and rather 
startling reply. The doctor “ smelt a 
mice” by this time, secured a room, 
and before he left told this story,avhich 
the hotel man langhed over as heartily 


as any one. 
, —->-—- 


A little girl admitted to her mother 
that ber littie boy sweetheart had kisa- 
ed her on the cheek, 

“And what did you do?” asked the 
old lady, in a tone of indignation, 

“Mother,” said the child, “I can 
not tell a story; I turned the other 
cheek.” 

Sonoor - Mistress. “You sce, my 
love, if I puncture this India-rubber 
ball, it will collapse. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

Cup, “Oh yes, I understand: if 
you prick it, it will go squash.” 

oxtccnsintilpinitienats 
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full. | 


“Py |! 

y fai V_ff \ QUITE TRUE. 
p Gp j Bingham was a great bore. He would 
C7 ‘jn make such free use of bis friends that 
— os I everything possible was done to offend 
} him, but without success. The only ac- 
tion on the part of the persecuted that 
uppeared to touch him was Brown's 
treatment one stormy evening. Bing- 
ham came into Brown's room, kicked 
otf his rubber boots, threw his wet wa- 
ter-proof coat over the best chair, pick- 
ed up the paper, and with feet on the 
mantel-piece began to read. Brown 
lifted him and his rubber boots and 
his water-proof coat out into the hall. 
Bingham quietly returned and resumed 
his reading. Brown repeated the per- 
formance. Bingham again returned, 
The third time Brown held Bingham 
over the balusters, where he could view 


BY THE WAY. his boots and coat, which had just 
THE CONDUCTOR HAVING SHOUTED “ALL ABOARD!” descended. Jt was then, as has been 
Mr. DOVE MAKES A DASH FOR THE DOOR, BUT IS SUD- said, that Bingham’s feelings were 


touched, and from his uncomfortable 
position he drawled out in a sorrow. 
ful tone, “It—looks—as—though—you 
—don't—want—me—to-—stay.” 


DENLY. ARRESTED BY AN UNEXPECTED OBSTACLE, RE- 
SULT? TRAIN IS OFF WHILE HE iS EXPLAINING, 
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CHRONOMETRICAL. 


“Dis YER CROMETER Is "BOUT COUPLE O’ DAYS TOO SLOW, SO DAT MAKES IT ’BOUT EIGHT 
O'CLOCK YISTADAY MO'NING, AN’ MY "GAGEMENT WID Miss JOHNSING HAB PERSPIRED.” 


DON’T BELIEVE IN AMALGAMATION. 
Harry. “Who Is THIs, AUNT MAY?” 
AUNT MAY (who has just returned from Brighton, with silhouettes of her escorts), “THAT 18 YOUR 
UncLe DICK, AND THAT YOUR UNCLE CHARLEY.” 
HARRY, “I DON'T WANT COLORED MEN FOR UNCLES!” 








